Under the direction of L. SAvvauR, PAD., LLD., 


author of Causeries aves mes Entretiens 


sur la Grammaire, etc. 

It will be opened at Piymonth, N.H., July 18th, and 
close August 24th. 

Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 


: 


of 


i 

: 


for 
Examinations une 22d and Sept. r9th. 


CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’ 
College Hill, Mass. 


University of South Carolina, 
(FOUNDED IN 1801.) COLUMBIA, S. x 


Law’ Sthools Mathematics, Natural ‘sed’ Mechani 


tm any depart- 


Pror, A. W. MMIN 
Louts ITH, the 
Elocution during Centennial 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
For Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 


vanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Chartered March, 1875. Both sexes ad- 


term gpened Apr 24; Summer term opens 
Send W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


Education. 


GERMAN 


mitted. 
4 


The Elocutionists’ Manual 


35 cents. 
6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BIOOUTION. 

MISS C. 8, COLBY. Teacher of Voice Culture, gives | oF 
es:— Professors Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
and Faculty of the School of Oratory. wh 
go West Springfield street, Boston. 46 


SCHOOL & BUNDAY-SCHOOL SOHOLARS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Tea Minutes 


BOSTON, 


NOW READY, 


The Gold Premium Centennial Drama,| 7, 


[FIVE CENTURIES!] 


4 PATRIOTIC & NATIONAL REVIEW Or| frst. 


L AMERICAN HISTORY! | 
Consisting of Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, and Music, 
Adapted, in Composition, Costumes, and Dramatic Spirit, 


FOR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, COLLEGES, AND 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Twenty-ive copies 
Fifty 625 


Published by The New-England Publishing 
Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
73 No. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Centennial Memorial Certificates 


FoR THE 


They are signed by the President of the United States, the 
Governor of Pennsylvania and the Mayor of Philadelphia. 
They are beautifully designed, and can be framed and hung 
in a parlor or library as a memento of the Great National 
Jubilee. Every hpy and girl in the land should have one. 
Sold at 30 cents each, to cover cost and place them within 
reach of all. Memorial Certificates for visitors, signed as 
above, can be obtained at Machinery Hail, on Exhibition 
grounds. Address, “ CENTENNIAL CERTIFICATE 
BUREAU,” P.O. Box ago1, or No. 1433 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Penn. 7ab 
A Valuable Addition to Pedagogy. 
and 


cents. 
F. B. SNOW. Boston, Mass. 


Summer Board. 


Teachers wanting a quiet home during the Summer vaca- 
nd dri eer 

Roomy pleasant and drives, and retired situ- 

Y Rity-five miles from from Bosten on the Old Colony Rail- 
Princi 

Mass. 


School 


ution rs. ANNA 
RANDALL - Drent, author locution,” 
“Choice Readings,” etc., at 35 New York. 
$1.00 per year; pal 30 cents. 69 acd 


best of coun modatons for 
A 
R. SMILE 

North Sutton, N. 


we 
which we can sell quite low, varying in price 
$3.00 each. 
N.-E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Wumeral Cards 


Fer all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


* Walleut’s ‘Numeral Card’ strikes me as 
best thing of the kind have seen.” —John D. Philor 
Boston. orders (prepaid) 
AL St, Boston, | Prot 
or THompson & a9 Corn 


Brown, 25 


MASS., 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Mariet 
Presiden 


JUNE 3, 1876. 
DIXECTORY 


the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
‘Schools, Academies, ¢ &c. 


erm 

gpen Apel In ities resouroes, among the 

Scientific, 

Rav. 

t. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight sad Schools 

to both sexes, Addfess D. 

ELOIT CO Wisconsin. For cata- 


logue address President A. L. Cuarin. S122 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
ae 3d Wednesday in June ; next session 
Sept. 1sth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wa. DouG.as. 
ETON COLLEGE, N Minn. Open te 
“ both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


TRURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


TMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Surru, D.D., LL.D. 


OWA GOLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For 
address the President. F. Macoun, D.D. 


ete., 


LEENOIS UNIVERSITY, 


COLLEGE oF 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 
COLLEGE, Galesb 


For cat- 
alogues or further information, 
25m Bateman, Pres’t. 


LAFAYETr= COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc.,.address Prof. R. B. YounGcMAN. 


EHIGH UNIVERSITY. TUITION FREE. 
Civit, & Mininc Encingerine; Cuem- 
and Merau.urGcy; A Crassicat Course; Frencu 
and German; Encuisn Literature; INTERNATIONAL and 
NAL Law; PsycuHo.ocy and Curistian Evi- 
pences. Address Rev. Joun M. Laavirt, D.D., Pres’t, 
Bethlehem, Penn. 69 st 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, M Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the C. B. Hucesrt. 
Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the t, I. W. ANDREWws. 


ORTH WESTERN UP Ty Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fow csr, b.b Dea 


College Prof. O. M L 
W Colles Mara, Soule, “ 


Colle, Hon. LL.D. 


Dean. 
Probar Scheel Rev. M., 


Mayo, 
For 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY Rochester, N 
catalogue, etc., address the President. | M. B. ANDERSON. 


Cc Me N. Y. 
USE U at 


Liberal E. 
ation: ris— 
dical College —F. Hyde, M. D. 
Collegeof ing F. 
Extra classes in in the ‘months 
of February and M arch, which ‘ma be attended 
students. Also, a- Normal Instituee in Dra 
and the of Fine Arts, , cepecially designed for Te 
ers in the Public Schools, is ap arse | the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and A For A and ether informa- 
Poa tion, apply to E. O. VEN, ior. 56 
GWABTHMORE COLLEGE, for both under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Evwarp H. Swarthmore, Penn. 
IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, [nadianoia, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address Axx. Burns, Prest. 
UFTS i eo College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). H. Caran, President. For Catalogue and 
Prof. Cuas. E. Fav, Secretary. 25 


Us: or VERMONT, and Siate Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. 


M Buckuam, Pres. 

LD. 


W BSLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Conn., 


Three courses of stud ey Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D,D., President. 


information address 


Prot J. A. Bawton. 


advance, $3.00. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY 0) OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical For s and information 
address Prof. C. . 426 East street. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical 4 Phil- 
ene. For apply to Dr. R. E. Rocers, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTI SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN OCOLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. po tangs 
Address D. H. _Cocuran, LL, LL.D., -» Brooklyn, N 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC 
Department of Dartmouth Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL, of Col- 
Therough course. Field practice. Prof, 
G Schenectady, N. Y. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samus. Knenr- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, 16 2z 
ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
of Lafayette Coll,, Easton,Pa. Address T. Graen,LL. 
1 ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SOMOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 
ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass: Fits 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
tific Schools. L. Bunnanx, Prin. 
@ORCESTER KE INST. of Industrial Science. 


Address Prof. C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mase. 


“FEMALE COLLEGES AND IN 


eepsie, tchess Co. 
address C. C. 


INSTITUTE, 


oung Ladi 
the fludson), 
and Prop’ r. 


veTT, Princ. 


YOUNG WOMEN, 
School of ad 


ASELL SEMINAR 
Auburndale, Mass. 
tages. Address CuHar 


APLEWOOD 
location and g 
superior, Rev. c. Vv. Pri 


INSTITUTE, for toma Ladies, 


NST.» Mass. Beautiful 
~ artistic advantages 


WORCESTER, MM. 
Confessedly one of the best fev vous 
New England. Send for Address Prof. H. R. 


Greens, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINAR 
Paironined by half the dhe Staten othe, 


Hiram Orcutt, A.M 


EELESLEY COLLEGE is now open 

students in advanced classes in Chemist 

letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, Wellesieye 
EST END INSTITUTE. Family school 
for young ladies. 6. Cant, New 

Haven, Coun, Send for cireul 6rz 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


DAMS Qui Mass. by 

Prest. John Asiams. for 

most thorough manger. Address W. R. Drmmocx, 

BARRE ACADEMY, and Scientific School. 
}. S. Sraunpine, Principal, Barre, V1. * g2 22° 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established we Has 
for College. 


prepared over 600 Y M 
W. S. Smrrn, Cazenovia, Nv 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, Boylston 
C one Selentifc, | M 
The different departmen Preparatery 
sexes from three to 
in 


res cient 

Business. A new school > with 

modern appliances, including 

nasium, hapel, &c.  Fift 

teachers. instruct! 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 
AGADEMY. 


18'76 

Christian influences. For additional informa- 
tion address the (oil Aug 5) 


of of age. students received 


4 
WZ 
Volume III. = | 
SPECIAL 

the new method of teaching, j 

Diplomas will be given to those present during the whole | PRICES. cecsssceces sess MORE postage paid. 7 
course. if 

For a programme of the Institution, address 

Da. L. SAUVEUR, : \ 

inducements ue, 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
Titers! aid te needy students by x 
scholarships and gratuities. 
— 
MIUTES. 
7 | 
For Young ie. 
| Send for catalogue to Rev. Gug 
| Institute of Instruction,” at Providence, R. I., July, | N®W SALEM A e? MY, NewSalem, Mass. For 
A volume of 162 12mo, handsomely bound ladies and gentleg E. StRatTon, A.M., Prine. 
N 
| | 
| 
| R | 
Summer Board. | 
$8.00 a week. i” 
upa| Frames for Art-Union Pictures. | 
of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lady was for-| 4; 
employed in the insirection of the children ofthe royal 
‘or information address HERR POLENZ, 
H 
4 
E. These celebra-| | 
TE or Leap 
st Six Years b j 
H G 


ii 


CH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial Rev. F. D. Braxssizs, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, + 63 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire o Cue Mass. Established in 1842. Pre 
pares Boys for 
catalogues 


or for the Scientific School. For 
address Bans. F. Mitxs A.M., Principal. 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. Warxins, Ph. D. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcer 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 


VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
M plement heme, with thorough instruction i= 
class or private. All branches ta T 

Address Capt. J. eum 


NEW. NN.) SEMINARY for vous 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Privcipal 
EDDIE INSTITUTE, Hightstown, N. J. Three 
courses of study t te, Literary, and 


Scientific. Sdn La Rov F. Grurrin, Prest. 51 2 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnebary, Vt., 
has su advantages Classical and Scien’ 
ing. Apply to H. T. Principal. 


COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
particulars address 


Mass. For M.C Srzssins, A.M. 


Waris S HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Mutes. 
Teaches eg and Lip-Reading. Address, 
Z. C. Mystic River, uf 


ws NEWTON lish and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, 


est Newton, Mass. 5122 


W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 

W Compete SEMINARY, _Mass. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
- . NEW CONN. 


AMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Ea wen. Pa. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. AnmsTrows. 66 22 


Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. _562z 
ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Worcester. 


A 
Address E. H. Russzit, Principal. 55 22 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For catalogues address 
ELLEN H¥DE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. wee MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpan, A.M. 


Ladies onl. SALEM, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


pring Summer term begin : 
W. Dicxunson, 


NORMAL MUSICAL I INSTITUTE. 
A for Teachers and P 

East Greenwich, R.1. Send for circu- 
TOUR IEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


SILICATE. 


surface. 
N.Y, SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO,, Sule Proprietors, 


NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Mutual Life Ins. Co,\A 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t.> ~ 


Assets, 000,000. 


Statement Policy No. Sor $5,000, 
issued Oct. 15.1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 


NO. 18 POST-OPFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. - 
Amount of 85,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 6,099.15 


Amount of Policy and additions .........-..- $11,099.15 

comapound interest 


$1,304.52 
The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was $155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


AMOS D. SMITH, 84, Gara Ag, 


Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


hat : when 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Suerrarp Honane, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
} Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognises the Polwy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing 4 sfecia 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Seciety for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,”’ James Brown, | i 
President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested | y 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALK Pres’ 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and yo , 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


The Regents’ Questions: 
1866---1876. 


3 


rm 


of Education 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


ole 
i 


the | (Por- Lead Pencil Use.) 


COOK, SON & JENKINS’ 
VACATION TOURS. 


THE RHINE DISTRICT, 
In Three 


From NEW YORK or 


Scotland, England, France, Belgium, 


PHILADELPHIA 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, 


Divisions. 


Providing for Tours from American Ports and Back, for 46 days, 60 days, 76 days. 


T DIVISION. 
-class steamboat to and bag 


inagow to the Trossachs, 
Sterling, Edinburgh, Melrose, ‘Abbotsford, "Carlisle, 
ods, Derby, Leicester, Bedford, —— Ant- 


Brussels, Paris, Rouen, Brighton, London, and back 
Claagéw by the Midland which Pullman 


SECOND DIVISION. 
Same as First Division as far as Brussels, thence 
Cologne up the Rhine to Coblentz, Wiesbaden, F or 
aves her - Baden, Strasburg, Lucerne, 
Lake of Four Cantons to Fluelen and back, 

over Brunig Pass to Birenz, Geissbach, Interlacken, sone 
Lausanne, Geneva, Paris, and back to London and ee 
same as first division. 60 Days; $400 


THIRD IVISION. 
to t ‘unn D 


Florence, 
Venice, Verona, Milan, over Splugen a Puss to Coire, Zurich, 


Lucerne, Brunig Pass, Géissbath, Interlacken, Berne, Bale, 
Strasburg, Baden-Baden, H orms, Mayence, 
down the Rhiné to Cologne, then to Brussels, Antwerp, and 
back to London, and from London to Gl » Same as First 
and Second Divisions. 75 Days; , $500 gold. 


Which includes first-class Steamers, Railecfs, and Hotels 
for the entire round ftom New York back to New York. 
accommodations to be in accordance with 


In arranging the above programmes, Messrs. 


the opportunity to Americans of bei enue at the 
“Philadelphia on Pay y, after w 

Mr. Coox, who will be in phia at the time, 
propesss accompany the party leaving New York for 
lasgow ~ the Anchor Line, on Sarurpay, 8th Jury. But 
as this pee ge p ded is a little later than the dates of the Va- 
cama, ond great number of 
ve availed Ronesions of those 
a little more 
ad f elin nder the 
in main traveling u per- 
By and either falling in with 
u arri principal party, 
— at any practicable point in Eng- 


Private Parties or Single Travelers 


for long tours or short tours, as 
fer; we can betes provide 
first-class hote if they di or 
alone will be supplied to those who prefer 
We also sell our tickets toinclude Ocean passage by any 
line of steamers, and for those to whom we supply ocean 
tickets, we secure the best vacant berths on the steamer at 
the time the application is made. 
We keep one niember of 
to this branch of our business; tee ly informed 
and familiar with the interior plan of tic steamer. 
To those who prefer to secure their own 
mediately upon landing. 
letters may be addressed to Ludgate 


onal af in Great | be deposited ; 

Britain, three full meals per day, bedroom, | ay ata oo London, to be re-post to any part of Europe; a 

vice; on the Continent, meat reakfas dinner at Table | reading-room, well supplied any American papers, is at 

tang with or without wine, as provided by the hotel, = service of all traveling with our tickets; our banking ar- 

SSR Sere sclabed, porterage. Omnibuses to and from | rangements for money deposited in New York have 

where required, He of oe bagrge, | most highly the ghee 

services of t ks CURSIONISTS, r the season, give 
information ‘of all oer our plans and Sent by mail 


on receipt of 10 cents. 

We have spent thirty-five years in trying to ascertain and 
t | supply the necessities and of 
travelers in many lands, and we are thankful for the 7 


age and confidence of thousands of citizens. For 
further apply to 

COOK, SON & JENKINS. 
Chief American Office, 


261 Broadway, cor. Warren Street, N. Y. 
Ticket Office, Centennial Grnds. 
614 Chestnut 
BOSTON «4-+++ Washington 
WASHINGTON...-.- pod Treasury Dep't. 
35 


San FRANCISCO... 


3 New omery St. 
Federal St 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 


These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
of these Slates They are all 
are greatest importance. ita 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are 


hout the surface being i besides bei 


with a pre are like n 

fectly neiseless. We e sold many thousands ain 

isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
we have recen adopted and reduced the one- 

half, which brings it wi every 

our Moisture Proof Slates 


tegen, 


« 685 
“46 «x siz bad 30 
“ “ 


schools. Sample copies will be furnished 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G Co., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Miss. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


One of this Tablet is arranged for the 
class No. and paces for thirty word 
_ the ite side are 
or number of position Dictation Ex- 
the ever made. It will, last for 
years. tablet is also coated with an water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
recei’ 10 or 
eral discount will Be mada: Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington &t., BOSTON. 


2 wk “JOURNAL OF OF EDUCATION 


sent, we will 
JOURNAL oF 


School Apparatus 
E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of phical Instruments and Apparatus 
fer the practical of the IN PRICES. 
catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of School includes many ma of late 
and improved construction. eral sets have been added 


selection, i one 


in qutensive ory have 
is ible for workmanship. 

from some of the most pig — hiv 
from all sections of the country. 

made and fini and went © the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RI CHIE & SO! S have been 
he Apparatiie Will be nghinet 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—priee 1s cts. 

E. S. RITCHIE & SONS ha by 
of 


orders from Colleges and of 


10:00 ahd 12:00 A. M. 8 4 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
INCLUDING 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netié Apparatus, Gdlvenifé Battertes, Hoertig’s 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning's, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Katon Spectfoscopes; néw Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microseopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at feduced prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “‘ Boston School Set.”’ 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 
7. 1 and 3 Bond 8t., New York. 


Just the article for évery Teather. 
Isaac NH. 


PATENT 
-ADJUSTING 
K RACK. 


Nes contemplating a trip to Europe, will be provided for on the 
= most liberal terms; and those who purchase our tickets can 
ae have the advantages of the use of our offices, and the aid and 
oa ; | assistance of our conductors and interpreters, who will be 
oe | found at all the leading capitals and railway centers in 
Europe. 
a a SS | For those who wish to travel independently and without 
a time a new class will begin the 
: two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
7 beat least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- 
pose of i public schools of Connecticut. 
pone Senior ey June 30, 1876. & 
R2ODE-ISLANP STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, | 
Spring Summer Term commence 1 
Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 
Course for special classes of students. Address, for Circular — 
= or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
_ Or T. B. Srocxwatt, C.P.S., Providence, 
. 
| 
| | 
Smooth, Ve 
Pa Las. woe A liberal discount will be made for introduction j 
\ ACK BOARDS 
x rev N / For ten years the Regents of the University of the State of 
the academies and academic departments of union schools in 
af at speciied house in ese two hundred and fifty 
A schools, are the standard for admission to the high 
and have been the basis for distributing nearly million 
dollars. We are now republishing these questions from 
quantity. Boarps 1.00 & year. 
| do well with ov. We have also printed sets of the arithmetical probl 
t is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons | UPO® separa card-board. These are numbe 
{ with common skill ean make a periect blackboard, upon aay continuously from 1 to 720; are printed upon six differe 
smooth surface, which will be free from stre colors, according to the divisions ef arithmetic to which t 
i belong, for convenience in sssorting; are put up in dot 
¥ bound boxes, and accompanied by a key; and will be se 
to any address on receipt of $1.00. 112 sam 
ry ay 4 and Compound Numbers, two 
191 Fulton, corner Charch' Sts., N. Y. paid for five green stam 
ig 
We have procured for those desi 
i of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
| the whole year. These will be found very convenient and —_— 
{ valuable. Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the insertio 1 
im cloth and sides, $1.00. P 
tach 28 cents which should be remitted with the 
Ccepies 
count, each insertion...... 380 of March and April, 1874. 
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Pat i) CONTENTS. Pas School-House Architecture.—No. VI. or delights them. If their eyes “wander” outside the 
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IN GERMANY. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT, 


Down from far-off fathers sweeping, conquerors in storm and flood, 
Still within our veins there runs the Angle and the Saxon blood, 
Thrilling more than with mere feeling of the sacredness of Art— 
Thrilling with a sudden terror, that lies nearest to the heart, 


While the battle rages fiercely, where fair Strasburg nighest stands | 
To the stars, of all the beauty wrought by heaven-inspiréd hands. | 


Flush our cheeks with proudest reverence ‘neath the arches of 
Cologne, 

For the lofty thinking, stone-wrought, we lay claim to as our own. 

Stirred there not within our bosoms loyalty but half laid down, 


When the brave old King of Prussia won and wore the German 
crown? 


Aye — our voices fain had mingled in the shout, afar that ran, 
When not only a brave victor but a true and henest Man 

Rode beneath the war-scarred Victory on the Brandenburger Thor, 
By the Lindens, to the palace that a palace is, and more. 


Needs no pardon then my telling of a story, true and sweet, 
Floating from across the ocean till my eye it chanced to meet — 
True and sweet as German children, trained beneath a tender care, 
That our hurry and our fashion make too often here but rare: 


Journeying to a distant province, stayed the Emperor to hear 

In the village school the children, all their lessons saying clear ; 
Then, when finished was the lesson, choosing out a little maid, 
And a simple blossom, “ Tell me of what kingdom this,” he said. 
O’er the fair face shot the mantling crimson blushes high and higher, 
But the sweet low child-voice answered, “ To the vegetable, Sire.” 
From his pocket then the Kaiser drew a golden coin to view, 


And with smile that showed the father all the monarch shining 
through, 

“And this coin, my little maiden, in which kingdom is # found?” 

Drooped the blue eyes, sweet and tender, in his presence, to the 
ground, 


But the voice still answered firmly, “ Sire, the 
clear. 


Twice his tests the child had conquered, but a harder one was 


near : 
“To which kingdom, then, my maiden, will you say that / belong?” 
Then the little voice was sileneed, through the doubt lest it were 


wrong, 

Not befitting to an emperor, answer true to render there; 

Hotter burned the cheeks in torment ’twixt the child’s fear and 
despair, 

Till the silence seemed to bar up all the doors of all her will, 


As there through the doubt and terror ticked the clock, — and she 
was still. 


err clear through all confusion in her heart, came ringing 

ain 

Then these words from out the Scripture she had heard and heard 
again — 

pve at new-sent inspiration lightened through the ancient 


mineral,” sure and 


Real as lightnings from Mount Sinai with their clear “ Thus saith 
the Lord” — 

“So the Lord the man created, and into his nostrils blew 

Breath of life, and thus inspiréd, to a living soul he grew.” 

And her sunny eyes ste lifted right up to her monarch’s face, 

Lighted with a look of surety, and a more than mortal grace; 

And We ane came unwavering as the bronzed brave face bent 

her, 

Low and sweet, and reverence-laden, clearly—‘‘ To God’s kingdom, 

Sire.” — Christian Union. 


The accompanying sketches are not intended for 
models. I don’t expect to see them springing up in 
every village and hamlet, harbingers of the millenium. 
Indeed, I shall set them down as failures if they are 
not found by the grand army of conservatives, decidedly 
impracticable and visionary. I do not aim to supply a 
popular demand for “cheap and tasteful” school-houses, 
but to set forth as far as possible certain fundamental 
truths that ought to underlie and guide all actual work. 
Principles are needed more than plans. 

I have discussed school-house grounds; the next 
step is to the single room, for isolated small schools. 
As above stated, I use the plans as a text to build my 
doctrines around, yet a careful observer may find that 
by omitting certain parts, not indispensable, a building, 
not wholly unworthy, will remain. Upon many sanitary 
points I have obtained the opinions, happily concurrent, 
of several well-known physicians, and feel backed up 
by a weight of authority that enables me to speak with 
unhesitating confidence. It was my intention to publish 
my medical correspondence in full, but it is too long. 


NORTEL. 
F 
Lil. 
p 


This room is supposed to be thirty-two feet square 
and twelve feet high. It ought not to be more than 
thirty feet square, or to contain more than thirty seats 
and desks ; but as our school system seems at present 
to be based on a classification by fifties, I make it for 
that number thirty-two feet square: it should not be 
less, and might wéll be thirty by forty. The light en- 
ters from the north, because the northern light is the 
steadiest and softest: as the pupils face the east it falls 
over their left shoulders as light ought always to fall. 
In a square room, which is the most convenient form— 
better than an oblong—there cannot be too much light 
from one side, if properly controlled, hence the win- 
dows monopolize that side of the room, and they are 
double—they must be double—it would be a sin to leave 
them single. I will give the reason by-and-by. They 
are between nine and ten feet long. They come down 
within two feet of the floor, because that brings their 
sills in line with the bottom of the blackboards, which 
is not very important ; because they give needed light, 
which is important ; because they are more cheerful, 
and because the children have a better outlook. Once 
it was the fashion to raise the school-house windows 
high above the scholars’ heads in order to prevent their 
looking out : but children have an inalienable right to 


look where they can see the most that interests, teaches, 


windows reach within eight inches of the ceiling in 
spite of the architects, the builders, and the decorators, 
because the air above their tops is foul—full of conta- 
gion and decay. Sunlight is the consuming fire of at- 
mospheric wickedness ; where sunlight never falls there 
is confusion and every evil that impure air can work. 
In the best modern hospitals this point is especially 
maintained, and death takes more from the schools than 
from the hospitals. 


How can this sunlight be brought in through north- 
ern windows? It cannot, and that is the way the trouble 
begins. The doctors say light from one side only,—light 
from the left, from the north if possible ; and not only light, 
but sunlight—floods of sunlight—the holy, hallowing sun- 
light. Yet it must not shine in the children’s eyes, it must 
not shine on their books, nor yet upon the walls that are 
before the children. And all the while the sun goes 
rushing around almost three-quarters of a circle, star- 
ing persistently in at every nook and corner as though 
he were a modern reformer bent on a mission. If we 
only had the power of Joshua, and could make him 
stand where we chose! Possibly the building might be 
set on a flexible stalk, and turn like a big sunflower in 
silent adoration. . But the most avoidable mode known 
to modern science of appeasing the doctors and out- 
witting the sun, is the having a second string to our 


bow in the shape of another broad side of glass ad-. 


dressed to the sunny south. Then, before school be- 
gins, and at high noon, and at each of the hourly and 
half-hourly recesses, let the sun have free course and 
shine and glorify the room with his golden splendor till 
every wiggler floating in the air is nipped in the bud, 
and every poisonous mote is burned to a harmless cin- 
der ; but when the scholars are seated at the desks and 
intent on books, the dazzling light is shut out by close 
and easy moving shutters, and the northern light alone 
remains. Thus, instead of upsetting the eternal laws 
of the universe to suit our private convenience, we 
learn to work in harmony with them, and they serve us 
with all their might. In this place it is better that, at 
least, the larger part of these shutters should be solid 
panels instead of the common blinds with rolling slats. 
Where it is necessary to exclude the direct rays of the 
sun and at the same time admit needed light, the case 
is different. 

The ceiling of this room is painted pale blue and the 
walls a light buff. Of the other interior finish, more 
anon ; this relates to light ; and while the subject is un- 
der discussion I will utter my protest against the cold, 
white, plastered walls so universal. Whether black- 
boards are black, or very dark blue or green, they are 
necessary, and soon become gray with chalk; but the 
white walls, sometimes begirt with the whitest of plas- 
ter cornices, or, worse still, paneled and crossed with 
stucco-covered beams and mouldings that make a glare 
and glitter of lights and shadows, are an imexeusable 
evil. If paint or other coloring cannot be afforded, 
common brown sand should be used for the mortar, and 
the plastering left with a rough surface. 


For ventilation this room has four flues, each one 
foot by two feet. When the air rises in them at the 
rate of one and one-half feet per second, about 40,000 
cubic feet will escape every hour. It will not move 
faster than that, unless efficient means are employed to 
lift it; left to itself, it will often stagnate: In this 
school-house (which has been built—in the air) the up- 


per portions of the flues spread out under the slope of 
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the main roof, by the simple device of an inner ceiling 
parallel with the rafters, and discharging through a 
Janus-faced ventilator that doesn’t care which way the 
wind blows. That is for summer ventilation, when the 
roof is warmed by the sun and no internal fires are 
needed. In winter the flues themselves are constantly 
heated by warmth that would be wasted with the smoke 
from the fire, if it were not, in this way, turned to the 
most valuable account. 

Several fallacies in regard to ventilation are so plainly 
absurd and unreasonable that they would be unworthy 
of notice if they were not fatally common. Expecting 
that foul air, if it only has the chance, will whizz upward 
like the blessed ghosts ,of the ancient mariner’s com- 
rades, is one of them. It will not budge an inch unless it 
is lighter than the air that would replace it. It is arrant 
nonsense to expect “cold foul air "to beat a graceful 
retreat up a cold flue in favor of the warm air that we 
want to save. The flues must be constantly warmed 
in summer by the sun’s heat ; in winter, when roof and 
walls and the outer air are cold, the artificial heat that 
tempers the building must be divided—one portion kept 
for the sake of warmth, the other sacrificed for purity’s 
sake. This is why the north windows must be double. 
The heat that will escape through them would maintain 
a strong draught in the ventilating flues: if this is 


variety, and the uncertainty of location and move- 
ment of all the elements that defile the air we breathe, 
point to this general conclusion, viz., the main thing is 
to secure a constant change of air. Just how to effect 
this must be determined, nine times out of ten, by the 
circumstances of each individual case. One more grace-|. 
less assumption is,’ that the ventilation which increases 
the cost of warming must be unwise. In order to en- 
sure a safe change of air, a considerable expenditure of 
heat is inevitable, unless the school-house stands by a 
mill-stream and goes by water. If it accomplishes the 
purpose, it is egregious folly to call it wasted. 
Notwithstanding all the argument, exhortations, and 
threats, the experiments, the patents, and the real, ear- 
nest thought that have been devoted to this subject, we 
are just beginning to have a faint conception of its im- 
portance ; scarcely in a single instance do we rejoice in 
its complete accomplishment. When the air in all our 


;| school-houses, and in all other public buildings, and in 


all private buildings, is as pure, fresh, and invigorating 
as that out-of-doors, when physicians no longer say to 
the pale, puny weaklings, “Keep in the open air,” we 
may feel that we have risen one step in the science of 
building. 

And now, as I have hardly begun to describe this 
little plan, I will continue the subject next time, but will 


wasted, the economical committee will cry out against|also give other plans, to which most of the description 
burning so much fuel, and shut the ventilating registers. | and explanation will apply. 


Glass and coal will be saved — lungs and lives will be 
lost. This is fallacy number two: because a chimney, 
like a lazy donkey, must sometimes be tempted to draw 
by means of a carroty flame, it-is reasoned, or rather 


Health in Schools. 
What we desire to know now is, whether a thoroughly 


assumed without reason, that a similar operation will|good school is a positive benefit to physical health. 
ensure a constant upward current in an air-duct, as|Granting that the air is pure, and the surroundings are 
though foul air was a rope, not of sand, as it is, but of|all hygienically perfect, are the work and the discipline 
the stoutest hemp, and one end being hauled up the|of schools beneficial, per se? And first, as to the work, 
flue the entire coil must surely follow. Again, the mat-|the simple mental work ; is that mee of doing pos- 
ter is treated as if the outflow of air would go on all|itive good? \ 


the same, whether inlet is provided or not. Theoret- 


The answer to this icaliaee is as follows: Pure 


ically this is serious ; practically, a room is seldom so| mental work, quite free from what is called “feeling,” 
close but that cold air will find an entrance. In this|is not possible to a conscious human being ; but pure 


delectable house the radiators stand in the rooms, and | work, accompanied by the simple feeling of satisfaction}. 


cold air creeps slyly in beneath them. There is also a| termed “interest,” in a moderate degree, acts on the 
grate for burning coal at the rear of the room. This|system like any other healthy work, by consuming the 
keeps the scholars’ backs warm. The teacher. looks|chemical elements ; if the brain is at work, one sort of 


into it and sweetly smiles; the scholars think she|change goes on; 


if the muscles, another sort; but 


is smiling at them, and respond amiably; and it is|brain-work and muscle-work equally create a demand 


a safety-valve as regards ventilation. 


The whole es-|for fresh nourishment, and this demand constitutes a 


tablishment is warmed by steam, as every public|healthy appetite for food. It is fully understood by 
building ought to be, but the method employed is|“brain-workers,” that certain studies tax the endurance 


known as yet only to the angels. 


of the entire system as much as the severest bodily toil. 


Fallacy number four is that impure air always lies near| Persons with good brains are fatigued by mental labor 
the floor, because carbonic-acid gas is heavier than at-|as much as persons with good muscles are by bodily 


mospheric air. So is oxygen. By similar reasoning 
nitrogen ought to fly above the clouds, leaving the oxy- 
gen alone to bring about, right speedily, the grand com- 
bustion of all terrestrial things. True the cases are 
not quite parallel, because carbonic gas is but an inter- 
loper ; yet it is always present, and increases in quan- 
tity as we rise from the earth’s surface, — at least such 
is the testimony of those who have investigated most 
carefully. People who prefer the upper air in a crowded 
room, should attend first-class minstrel shows and sit in 
the upper gallery. If they doubt the evidence of their 
own senses, let them fish for carbonic acid with a bow] of 
lime-water and a pair of bellows, in a school room full 
of children. Starting when the air is quite fresh, after 
a little time the wicked gas will be discovered very near 
the ceiling ; half-way to the floor, and on the floor, there 
will be no trace of it. Half an hour later it has grown 
bolder, and flies lower. At the top of the room the 
water begins to resemble a certain grade of milk ; mid- 
way it is perceptibly changed. Not until the third or 
fourth trial will any discoloration appear at the floor ; 
and until the school is closed and the occupants sent 
home, it will be thickest at the top. Of course there 
are other impurities that will go, some up and some 


labor. 

Now, I do not mention fatigue as a desirable thing, 
but the processes which lead to fatigue are good if kept 
within reasonable bounds ; and I hold it to be physio- 
logically correct that these processes are much alike, 
though not identical, in the acts of thinking and of 
muscular motion. Indeed, voluntary muscular motion 
is absolutely dependent upon a supply of nervous force, 
which is probably generated in a portion of brain lying 
within the temples. When muscles are palsied, their 
nerves are pretty sure to be affected ; and when nerves, 
their muscles: hence it is often extremely difficult to 
say whether a given disease of either organ begins in 
nervous tissue or in muscular tissue. 

Mental occupation, like all other natural occupation, 
is therefore good ; or, at least, it has a presumption in 
its favor. But the value of this work is vastly en- 
hanced by the methodical way in which a good school 
enforces its performance. Our teachers, in many cases, 
deserve the greatest credit for their judicious firmness 
in restraining from overwork, as well as in requiring 
the full amount of work ; and I know well, that adult 
students would often be benefited by such regulations 
as would prevent them from over-driving their intel- 


down, but the constant diffusive tendency of gases, the 


lectual machine.—Dr, Lincoln, Boston. 


Education One Hundred Years Ago. 
BY EDWARD ABBOTT. 
(From “Revolutionary Times.” Bosten : Roberts Brothers.) 

At hardly any point does the America of 1776 pre- 
sent a stronger contrast to the America of 1876, than 
in respect to schools and education, There were col- 
leges, then it is true ; but only nine of them, and only five 
that could be said to be in established and successful 
operation. The academies and higher seminaries with 
which the land is now so thickly studded were then al- 
most alsolutely unknown. The necessity for schools 
preparatory to the college course had not begun to be 
felt, and of professional sthools there was a corres- 
ponding scarcity. There was, however, a medical 
school in successful operation in Philadelphia, the emi- 
nent Dr. Benjamin Rush being one of its three profes- 
sors. For the higher education of women almost no 
facilities existed. There was even a prejudice against 
it, which had yet to be dispelled. : 

The nine colleges above alluded to, with the dates of 
their foundation, were as follows : 

Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., 1638 


William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., 4 - 1693 
Yale, New Haven, Conn., . 1700 
College of New Jersey, Princeton, : P - 1748 


Columbia, New York, . . ; 1754 
Brown University, Providence, R. 1765 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., ‘ 1770 
Hampden-Sydney, Hampden Sydney, Va, 1775 

Of these nine, the only five that were at this time 
really worthy of their name, as being contributive to 
the intellectual life of the people, were Harvard, Wil- 
liam and Mary, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia. The 
foundations of Dartmouth had just been laid in the 
midst of the woods, and amongst a pioneer population 
with log houses for its first buildings, and four miles of 
desolate travel to the nearest human habitation. Yet 
in 1773 Dartmouth counted its six graduates, and con- 
ferred nineteen honorary degrees! A graphic picture 
of what college life meant and cost under these circum- 
stances is supplied in the following paragraph of remin- 
iscence, the reader merely needing to know in explana- 
tion that the mill referred to was one of the necessary 
appurtenances of this “college ” in the woods : 

The mill man, Osborn, wrote to Joseph Vaill, a young 
man of Litchfield, to come up to Hanover “ to obtain a 
college education, by helping him tend the mills ;” and 
Mr. Vaill tell us how he answered the call. He says 
he “started September 28, 1772, with three others, with 
packs on their backs, with an axe and one horse, to 
find their way, as best they might, 180 miles to the col- 
lege saw-mill. We found the mills down in the woods, 
where the howling of wild beasts and the plaintive notes 
of the owl added to the gloominess of the night sea- 
son. We made ourselves bunks and filled them with 
straw, did our own cooking and washing,” and, if you 
can believe it, they took in a boarder! The price paid 
for sawing and sticking boards was one dollar a thou- 
sand, and half the toll for grinding. Upon this income 
we were ourselves to live and offset the board of Soph- 
omore Osborn, one of the brothers, who became our 
teacher to fit us for college, and whose compensgtion 
was cancelled by his boarding with us. We were two 
years fitting. One of our number died and another re- 
turned home ; but two others came on and filled their 
places, “so that the mill-work, the boarding-house, and 
Sophomore Osborne’s support should not fail. Mr. 
Vaill entered college, and says he studied in his cold 
room with pine-knots for light, walked four miles a day 
to his recitations, facing a northwest wind, and often 
breaking his own path in the new snows. It is marvel- 
ous I did not freeze, as I was thinly clad.” 


Humorous as is the thought of a shower of honorary 
degrees bursting upon such a landscape, there appears, 
perhaps by contrast, a singular stateliness and propriety 
in a corresponding act of “ old ” Harvard, then entitled" 
to that epithet by reason of its already honorable age 
of nearly one hundred and forty years ; which college, 
on the third day of April, 1776, promulgated in sonor- 
ous Latin the decree of its corporation, whereby Gen- 
eral George Washington, on the very day before his de- 


parture from Cambridge to New York, was invested 
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with its “ highest honor ;” namely, the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws. The document was published in full, both 
in Latin and in English, in the leading columns of the 
New-England Chronicle, of April 25, following ; from a 
stained and musty copy of which it is here reproduced 
to the eye of the curious and reverent reader : 


THe CORPORATION OF HARVARD COLLEGE in Cam- 
bridge, in New England, to all the Faithful in Christ, 
to whom these presents shall come, GREETING. 


Whereas, Academical Degrees were originally insti- 
tuted for this Purpose That Men, eminent for Knowl- 
, Wisdom and Virtue, who have highly merited of 
the Republic of Letters and the Commonwealth, should 
be rewarded with the Honor of these Laurels ; there is 
the greatest Propriety in Conferring such Honor on 
that very illustrious Gentleman, GEorGE WASHINGTON, 
Esq. ; the accomplished General of the Confederated 
Colonies in America: whose Knowledge and patriotic 
Ardor are manifest to all: Who, for his distinguished 
Virtue, both Civil and Military, in the first Place, being 
elected by the Suffrages of the Virginians, one of their 
Delegates, exerted himself with Fidelity and singular 
Wisdom in the celebrated Congress of America, for the 
Defence of Liberty, when in the utmost Danger of 
being forever lost, and for the Salvation of his Country ; 
and then, at the earnest Request of that Grand Coun- 
cil of Patriots, without Hesitation, left all the Pleasures 
of his delightful Seat in Virginia, and the affairs of his 
own Estate, that through all the Fatigues and Dangers 
of a Camp, without accepting any Reward, he might 
deliver Mew England from the unjust and cruel arms 
of Britain, and defend the other Colonies ; and who, by 
the most signal Smiles of Divine Providence on his 
Military Operations, drove the Fleet and Troops of the 
Enemy disgraceful Precipitation from the Town of 
Boston, which for eleven Months had been shut up, for- 
tified, and defended by a Garrison of above seven thou- 
sand Regulars ; so that the Inhabitants, who suffered a 
great Variety of Hardships and Cruelties while under 
the Power of their Oppressors, now rejoice in their De- 
liverance, the neighboring towns are freed from the tu- 
mults of Arms, and our University has the Agreeable 
prospect of being restored to its ancient seat. 

Know ye therefore, that We, the President and Fel- 
lows of erviad College in Cambridge (with the con- 
sent of the Honored and Reverend Overseers of our 
Academy) have constituted and created the aforesaid 
gentleman, GEORGE WASHINGTON, who merits the highest 
HONOR, Doctor or Laws, the law of Nature and Na- 
tions, and the Civil Law ; and have given and granted 
him at the same Time all Rights, Priviliges, and Hon- 
ors to the said Degree pertaining. 

In Testimony whereof, we have affixed the common 
Seal of our University to these Letters, and subscribed 
them with our Hand writing this Third Day of April in 
the Year of our Lord one Thousand seven Hundred 
Seventy-six. 
~. SAMUEL LaNnopoN, S. T. D. Praeses. 
g§ NATHANIEL APPLETON, S. T. D. 

@ JOHANNES WINTHROP, Mat. et Phil. P. 
Anpreas Extor, S. T. D. (Hol. LL.D. 
Sami. Cooper, S. T. D. 


Jonannes Wapswort, Log. et Eth. Pre-Thesaurius. 
(To be continued.) 
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“Authors ” adapted to Class Use. 
BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


The well-known and popular game of “ Authors” may 
readily be used in the study of certain authors to whom 
several weeks or a whole term is allowed. This is es- 
pecially true in an extended course in Milton, Cowper, 
the Novelists, or Shakespeare. We have tried the fol- 
lowing adaptation of the game, and found it met with 
unexpected success with our pupils. We have been for 
several weeks upon the text of Shakespeare, and we 
detect a decrease of interest and a tendency to lag be- 
hind in the work. Some little thing out of the ordinary 
course, held in reserve for just such an emergency, 
must be tried to restore the mental equilibrium. Just 
as an unexpected holiday or an alarm of fire stirs up a 
whole school, in like manner a stroll in the woods gives 
new life to the botany class, or a blackboard exercise, 
a game of authors, or the substitution of a gossipy talk 
on a certain author’s personal career by the teacher for 
a hard and dry lesson, will impart a new zest to study. 
Bristol-board cards can readily be bought, of a conven- 
ient size to handle inks of various colors, neatness and 


a little care will supply the mechanical part of the work. 
What shall be written or printed upon the cards will 
depend upon the course pursued. It would be well to 
take as broad a sweep as possible, and include biogra 
phers, quotations, etc. A model pack of cards should 
then be prepared by the teacher, and the scholars 
taught to do likewise, allowing them to put in all the 
“extras” they please in the mechanical finish. At the 
first convenient season, the class should meet at the 
house of a mutual friend, and spend a couple of hours 
some evening playing the game. These private eve- 
ning meetings of a class in literature are productive of 
great good, and after an hour’s hard study our game 
would serve as an agreeable relaxation. The same 
idea can be followed out with a single author or a 
group of authors, as the Dramatists, Novelists, Writers 
of the Elizabethan Age, etc. In this simple way, the 
salient points of a term’s or a year’s study could be 
condensed into an agreeable and profitable recreation. 

The more knowledge to be gained in these relaxa- 
tions, to say nothing of the renewed interest and pleas- 
ure afforded, can hardly be realized until tried. To 
make the subject practical andmore readily understood, 
we give a game made up from the study of Shakespeare : 


Book I. XIII. English Commentators. 
1. Shakespeare. 1. Coleridge. 2. Rowe. 
2. Stratford upon Avon. 3- Mrs. Jameson. 
3. Globe and Blackfriar The-| 4. Charles Knight. 
atres. 
4. First Folio Edition. XIV. 
1. Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
IL. 2. Fairy Scenes. 3. Mock Play. 
1. Hamlet. 4- “The course of true love never 
did run smooth.” 
4. “ This above all, to thine own XV. 
self be true.” 1. Tempest. 
III. 2. Courtshi of Ferdinand and 
1. Othello. 3 Magician's Wand. 
* Misery acquaints a man with 
4. “ That men should put an en- 


emy into their mouths to 


steal away their brains.” XVL. 


1. King John. 
IV. 2. Prince Arthur and Hubert. 
1. Macbeth. 3- Queen Constance’s Grief. 
2. Lady Macbeth. 4- “ Hew oft the sight of means 
3. Witches and Ghosts. to do ill d makes ill 
4. “ Int the great hand of God, I deeds done.” 
—" XVII 


1. Falstaff. 2. Prince Hal. 

3- King’s advice to his son. 

4. “ While you live tell truth and 
shame the devil.” 


XVIII. 


1. Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn. 
2. Card. Wolsey and the Dest 
ueen 


Vv. 


- Julius Caesar. 

. Quarrel Scene. 

. Antony’s Funeral Address. 

. “I am no orator as Brutus is, 
I only speak right on.” 


VI. Great English Actors. 


1. Belterton. 3 Prophecy in regard to 
2. Edward Kean. Elizabeth. 
3. Mrs. Siddons. 4. “ Be just and fear not. 
XIX. Henry VIII. 
VII. Great American Actors. \1. Trial 
Booth 2. Downfall of Wolsey. 
Forrest. 3- Death of Queen Isabella. 
” Edwin Booth. 4- “A peace above all. earth! 
; Charlotte Cushman. dignities — A still and quiet 
conscience.” 
4 VIII. xX. 
2. Cornelia. 1. Richard IIT. 
3- Lear’s Insanity. 2. Murder of the princes. 
4 “Her voice was ever soft,| 3. Tent scene. 
entle and low —an excel-| 4. “An honest tale s best 
t thing in woman.” being plainly told.” 
IX. XXI. As you like it. 
1. Romeo and Juliet. | 1. Seven ages of man. 
2. Balcony Scene, 2. Rosalind. 
3 Description of Queen Mab. | 3 of Jacques. 
4. “ My poverty, not my will,| 4 O how ull of briars is this 
consents.” working-day world. 
X. XXII. 
1. Portia. 1. Antony and Cleopatra. 
2. Shylock. 2. Barge on the Cydnus. 
3. Three Caskets. 3- Suicide of Cleopatra. 
4. “ He is well paid that is well| 4. “ For her own person it beg- 
satisfied.” gared all description.” * 
XI. XXIII. Winter's Tale. 
1. Measure for Measure. 1. The shipwrecked Babe. 


2. Isabella and the false judge. 
. Isabella and the poison scene. 
4. “ Virtue is bold, and goodness 
never fearful.” 


XII. American Commentators. 


1. Richard Grant White. 
2. Rev. H. N. Hudson, 
3. S. C. Verplanck. 


2. Perdita gifts of flowers. 

3- Statue scene. 

4. “A merry heart goes 
XXIV. Poems. 

1. Sonnets. 

2. Venus and Adonis. 

3. Rape of Lucrece. 

4- Passionate Pilgrim. 
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Horace Mann. 

The true reformer is one who sees a truth more 
clearly than his contemporaries, and then makes it his 
rule of life: one to whom truth has become a living 
reality, and who has consecrated himself to the welfare 
of his race. Such was Horace Mann, the representa- 
tive, the apostle, and the martyr of American educa- 
tion, Born in humble circumstances, and losing his 
father at the age of thirteen, he passed his youth in 
labor for the support of the family, In speaking of 
this, he says, “I believe in the rugged nursings of toil, 
but she nursed me too much. I do not remember when 
I began to work. Even my play-days—not play-days, 
for I never had any—but play hours were earned by 
extra exertion, finishing my task early to gain a little 
leisure for boyish sports.” “ Industry, or diligence, be- 
came my second nature.” 

His parents were persons of high moral nature and 
deep piety. He inherited from them what was of far 
greater value than wealth, a pure moral character and 
an insatiate thirst for knowledge. His slender oppor- 
tunities for acquiring an education seemed only to stim- 
ulate this appetite. At the age of twenty he prepared 
himself in six months for college, and entered the soph- 
omore class of Brown University, from which he grad-° 
uated with the honors of the class. After graduating 
he was, in succession, tutor in the college, practising 
lawyer, a member of the legislature, secretary of the 
board of education, member of Congress, and president 
of Antioch College. 

As a legislator, his name is linked with the reforma- 
tory movements of the time. His first speéch in the 
legislature was a plea for religious liberty. He advo- 
cated the construction of railroads, and it is claimed 
that his is the first legislative speech upon the subject 
ever printed. He was an active friend of the temper- 
ance movement. He originated the bill which provided 
for establishing the first lunatic asylum ever built in the 
United States. As a member of congress he could do 
little more than to protest against the encroachments 
of the slave-power ; but this he did in such language 
as he only could command, and his speeches, in which 
he portrayed the great iniquity of American slavery, 
stand as models of their kind. 

But his fame rests upon his character as an educator. 
On accepting the position of secretary of the board of 
education, and before entering upon his duties, he thor- 
oughly prepared himself for the work by a course of 
reading and a careful examination of the whole subject. 
He seems to have grasped the problem of -popular ed- 
ucation in all its bearings. He mapped out the work 
of the common school. The teachers and school offi- 
cers of the present only seem to be carrying out the 
programme placed in their hands by Horace Mann. 


Y| The principles of popular education, as he conceived 


them, he advocated in public lectures, in the Afassa- 
chusetts School Fournal, which he published, and in his 
annual reports. The office, when he accepted it, was 
no sinecure. It promised neither honor nor wealth. 
It involved, moreover, the sacrifice of a lucrative prac- 
tice. His motives may best be judged by his own 
words : 

“T tremble, however, at the idea of the task that lies, 
possibly, before me. Yet I can now conscientiously 
say, that here stands my purpose, ready to undergo the 
hardships and privations to which I must be subjected, 
and to encounter the jealousy, misapprehension, and 
the prejudice almost certain to arise: here stands my 
mind, ready to.meet them in the spirit of a martyr. 
To-morrow will prescribe for me a course of life. Let 
itcome. I know one thing—if I stand by the prin- 
ciples of truth and duty, nothing can inflict upon me 
any permanent harm. The path of usefulness is opened 
before me. God grant me an annihilation of self- 
ishness, a mind of wisdom, a heart of benevolence ! 
Henceforth so long as I hold this office, I devote my- 
self to the supremest welfare of mankind upon earth.” 
In the full belief that “the common school is the great- 
est discovery of man,” he gave to the cause ten years of 
unremitting labor ; and set im motion a wave, which 
has rolled from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and estab- 


lished the common school in every State in the Union. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


PROFECTIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY PROF. A. E. DOLBEAR. 


NUMBER I1X.— PHYSICAL EXPERIMENTS. 
PLATEAU’S EXPERIMENT. 

With the vertical attachment and a tank, made five or 
six inches deep and with a plane glass bottom, this 
beautiful experiment, which so well illustrates cohesion 
and centrifugal force, may be projected. Fig. 36 shows 
the proper conditions. 
A wire, w, is made to 
revolve vertically in 
the tank, by means of 
a little pulley driven 
by a cord about a larg- 
er one, at f, the whole 
so made as to rest upon 
the edge of the tank, 
and supported by ears, 


Fig. 36. 
as shown. The wire, w, should have a thin disk of tin 


fastened to it at s, for a surface of adhesion. Now the 
solution may be one of alcohol and water, so graduated 


. that its specific gravity shall just equal that of the oil 


used, which can only be done by trial in a test-tube ; 
or it may be a solution of zinc sulphate, and the sphere 
may be made of bisulphide of carbon, with a little iodine 
dissolved in it, which will make it black, as in the for- 
mer experiment described under the head “Cohesion.” 
Here, also, the solution of zinc sulphate and water will 
need to be of the same density as the bisulphide of 
carbon, which will be best found by trial. This fixture 
must be placed upon the apparatus for vertical projec- 
tion, and the focus adjusted for the sphere. If the 
above fixture for producing the rotation be made of 
stiff wire, it will not interfere much with the distinct- 
ness of the projection. A full account of this experi- 
ment, and of all the conditions to be observed, will be 
found in the Smithsonian Report for 1865, p. 207. 


ACOUSTICS. 
THE TUNING-FORK. 

The vibrations of an ordinary tuning-fork may be ex- 
hibited in the following way. Having made the fork to 
vibrate, hold it at @ in the divergent beam (Fig. 21), 
and swing it in its plane of vibration at right angles to 
the beam of light. Its shadow will present a curious, 
fan-like appearance. If the fork is polished it will re- 
flect enough light to exhibit the same appearance when 
looked at while vibrating and swinging. 

Another way is to hang light pith or cork balls so 
they just touch the fork, or other sounding body, and 
project the ball in any convenient way. As soon as the 
body begins to vibrate it will drive the ball away from 
it. Two forks in unison may be used in this way, to 
show sympathetic vibration. Hang a cork ball half an 
inch in diameter so it will just touch the side of one of 
the forks near the end, and project the ball and fork. 
At some distance set the other fork to vibrating, and 
put it upon its resonant case, or place the stem upon 
the floor or some resonant surface. The ball will be at 
once thrown off from the first fork, showing that it has 
been set vibrating. 

THE KALEIDOPHONE. 

To the end of a piece of steel wire, two or three feet 
long, and an eighth of an inch in diameter, o / (Fig. 37), 
fasten with marine glue, or sealing-wax, a small bit of 

mirror, about 

the fourth of 
an inch square. 
The wire must 
be held tightly 
at some point, 
in a vice ypon 
a table. The 
Hig. 87. light from the 

porte lumiere falls upon the plane mirror m, and is 


“thence reflected upon the small mirror on the end of 


the wire at 4, whence it is reflected to the screen. . If 
the wire be now carefully plucked, it will give a line of 
light upon the screen, but will probably soon change 
into an ellipse or a circle. If the wire be struck with 
a small billet of wood, like a hammer-handle, there will 
be heard two sounds, the fundamental with some over- 
tone that will give a beautiful compound figure upon the 
screen, some circle or ellipse made up of small undu- 
lations, which will vary as the wire is struck in different 
places. If the wire be made fast at its middle, and the 
other end of it be plucked, the end with the glass will 
take up the vibrations at once —a case of sympathetic 
vibration. If it is not fastened in the middle there will 
be little er no movement when the lower end is struck. 
(See Tyndall on Sound, pp. 133, 135-) 

MELDE’S EXPERIMENT. 


To one prong of a small pocket tuning-fork tie a 
piece of silk thread, six or eight inches long, and to 
the other end tie a pin-hook and hang upon it a small 
weight, say a shirt-button. Project this with the large 
lens, as represented in Fig. 38. First, with the fork 


38. 


held as indicated, make it to vibrate. The string will 
divide up into segments, all of which can be plainly seen 
and counted. Second, turn the fork so that it vibrates 
in a horizontal plain. The number of segments will 
be doubled. Third, hang another button upon the pin- 
hook, so that the weight will be doubled. Count the 
segments while the fork vibrates, both perpendicularly 
and horizontally. In this way some of the laws of 
vibrating strings can be demonstrated. 

Fasten a small piece of wire to one prong of the tun- 
ing-fork, and when the latter is vibrating draw it quickly 
across a piece of smoked glass. The undulating line 
will show well when projected. 

THE OPEIDOSCOPE. 

Take a tube, of any kind, that is five or six inches 
long and an inch or more in diameter, tie a thin rub- 
ber membrane or a piece of tissue paper over one end, 
and on the middle of the membrane glue a piece of 
looking-glass that is not more than the eighth of an 
inch square. The light from the forte lumiere falls 


Fig. 39. 


upon a mirror a, and is received upon the bit of mirror 
upon the end of the tube. The open end of this tube 
is to be held at the mouth and various sounds produced, 
varying in pitch and intensity. The vibrations of the 
membrane will move the mirror, and the beam of light 
reflected from it upon the screen will describe various 
beautiful and regular curves, depending upon the man- 
agement of the voice. It will be easy to find some 
pitch and intensity which will give a straight line: then, 
while the sound is being made, if the outer end be 
swung sidewise at right angles to the line, an undulat- 
ing line will appear, in every way like those produced 
by the vibrating tuning-fork described on another page. 
If there are prominent over-tones in the sound they will 
be made apparent by their interference giving a trace 


just like the traces upon a smoked glass by Scott’s 


Phonautograph. The forms are regular enough for a 
tone of a given pitch and intensity, to enable one to 
write his music with them for notes, and if a tune like 
“ Auld Lang Syne” be “ofed in the instrument, the ef- 
fect is quite amusing. The size of these figures, at the 
distance of fifteen or twenty feet, may be’ six or eight 
feet or more, 
CHLADNI’S EXPERIMENT. 

A glass plate of any form, if fixed by a clamp, will 
give out a musical sound when a violin bow is drawn 
across its edge. If the surface of the glass be strewn 
with sand, the latter will be arranged in some symmet- 
rical form. The glass plate may be prepated as for 
the magnetic phantom, and the sand fixed after its 
acoustical arrangement, and afterwards projected as an 
ordinary transparency. It is generally best to exhibit 
this phenomenon during the process of arrangement, 
and this wil! require the fixtures for vertical projection. 
The glass to be sounded is to be made fast, and so 
placed that as much as is possible of it is over the con- 
denser of the vertical attachment ; then the sand sprin- 
kled upon it, and the focus adjusted for the upper 
surface. 

When the bow is drawn, the sand is seen to arrange 
itself according as the plate gives out one sound or an- 
other, which depends upon the part of the plate that 
is bowed, and where it is damped, also upon its form. 
It is well to have round, square, triangular, and hex- 
agonal pieces, eight or ten inches in diameter. 


To show water-waves upon a Chladni plate, Professor 
Morton has devised the following way: A plate of glass 
about a foot square is so held by its middle that one 
corner covers the condenser of the vertical lantern. To 
this corner is cemented a thin ring of soft rubber, of 
about five inches in diameter, and into this water is 
poured to the depth of one-tenth of an inch. Project 
the surface of the water and then draw the bow across 
the edge of the glass, as in the other cases, so as to 
produce a musical sound, The water within the rub- 
ber ring is thrown into a system of large waves, which 
form a shaded net-work of singular beauty. Drawing 
the bow so as to produce notes of different pitch, the 
waves will be large or small as the notes are low or 
high, and with a mixed note it is possible to get two or 
more systems superposed. 

If a common tuning-fork be struck and then have 
one of its prongs put in contact with the surface of the 
water in this tank, a beautiful radiation of ripples may 
be seen, resembling somewhat the arrangement of iron 
filings about the poles of a magnet. The motion of 
water in a shallow, bell-glass can be projected by letting 
the parallel beam from the vertical lantern go through 
it, doing away with the condenser, as the vessel itself 
would act as a lens if water were in it. The bow may 
be drawn across its edge when it will give out a musical 
sound, the water will be thrown into ripples, and a large 
objective might be used to project the whole surface. 
The bell-glass may be filled with ether or alcohol, and 
then sounded. Some of the liquid assumes the sphe- 
roidal form, and these are driven over the surface to the 
nodal lines. (See Tyndall on Sound.) 


RELATIONS OF THINGS.—In the works of Nature 
nothing stands alone. Nature is full of connections. 
No one subject can ever be understood alone. We 
must know something of its collaterals. There must 
be a perpetual reference to related objects, It is true 
there is every variety in nature. Still no one of its de- 
partments stands alone. There is as distinct a connec- 
tion as between the different parts of an extensive 
machine. A ferfect knowledge of all the different parts 
of a machine is no knowledge of the machine itself. 
To know the machine one must know where each part 
belongs, and what its Office is, In the study of nature 
this truth is forever and ever enforced upon one’s. mind. 
This makes discernment, comparison, discrimination, 
necessary at every step.— Horace Mann. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 
My School. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

My story is neither instructive nor amusing, but goes far to 
show who deserves the centennial leather-medal. I was having 
what I call a good school, . The pupils were orderly, and had ex- 
cellent recitations. A spirit of inquiry was fairly aroused. In 
my eight years of teaching I had never had a better school. But 
the plastering was off, on the backside of the room, at just the 
right height to let a draft of cold air blow against our backs and 
necks ; only one latch, of the five doors, was in working order; 
the cleck did not run, because the escape-wheel had been used as 
a circular-saw the previous term; and we bought our own chalk; 
yet, in spite of all these evidences of neglect, I felt satisfied, for 
all were progressing finely. 

I knew very well that the district clerk, an old farmer, remark- 
able only for self-esteem and obstinacy, had opposed me from the 
first. It seemed strange that no one of the parents or committee 
visited the school, till I learned from the pupils and register that 
no such thing had occurred in the past two terms, and why should 
I expect to be honored above my fellows? Yet I was. It was in 
the eighth week of school when I received my first call. The com- 
mittee stood before me in all his glory. Refusing my invitation to 
come in, he said, “I come to tell you that you might dismiss the 
school, and I will pay you off.” I inquired his reasons, but he 
said, “ Reasons ain’t necessary,” but finally condescended to ex- 
plain that the scholars were seen out, in the middle of the fore- 
noon and afternoon, and that I “chawed terbacker” in school 
(while I never chewed the weed in my life). __ 

I ventured to remark that I considered it a very good school. 
“Umph! good school !” saidhe. “How many yer licked?” Then 
I remembered that when he engaged me he had told me of 
two boys who “ was bad—wanted whippin’.” But I had found no 
opportunity to gratify his spite against the boys, and so I left in 
disgrace. He made no attempt to get another teacher, thus 
saving to the district the cost of a school for the remaining four 
weeks of the term. 

Shortly after, I met the district clerk, who informed me that I 
didn’t begin right “making them sound bowels.” I think he 
meant vowels, but it is all the same; he displayed his sagacity, 
and I, I suppose, ought to have felt that my normal-school train- 
ing under Mr. Conant was in vain. 

Well, I still live, and am thankful that most communities are 
not so mean but that live men, who can read a newspaper and 
write their own name, may be found to accept, and faithfully and 
understandingly fill these important offices, on which the future of 
the rising generation so much depends. J. S. D. 

—o—— 
Reason vs. Memory. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

The work of the teacher is evidently to cultivate the intellect- 
ual powers of his pupils—or the Reason, Memory, and Imagina- 
tion. Without doubt, also, the work of training the thinking or 
reasoning powers is the most important. Yet because it is harder 
work to think than to memorize or imagine, the latter have often 
been cultivated to the neglect of the first. There is hardly a 
branch of study in our common schools in which an exact rule 
can be laid down which will apply to every case. At the Norfolk 
County Teachers’ Association there was considerable discussion 
as to whether, in the sentence, “I saw a man in the cars,” the 
preposition ‘in’ shows the relation between ‘cars’ and ‘man,’ or ‘cars’ 
and ‘saw.’ Now it seems tome, that taking away this sentence from 
its connection with other sentences, it is impossible to tell what 
the relation is. For instance, if it occur in a connection like this, 
“TI did as you told me: I saw the man in the cars, and transacted 
the business there,”—‘ in the cars’ evidently modifies ‘saw,’ and 
‘in’ shows the relation between ‘saw’ and ‘cars.’ If, on the 
other hand, it occur in a connection like this, “ There were two 
men in town wearing the uniform of a general: one in the cars, 
the other on the street. 7 saw the man in the cars,”—‘ in the cars’ 
limits ‘ man,’ and ‘in’ shows the relation between ‘man’ and ‘ cars.’ 
So it is in a maltitade of cases. And if the pupil has to depend 
ona mere application of memorized rules, he is often all afloat. 
They should be taught to think for themselves, and then, in after 
life, they will be able to decide for themselves, without being 
obliged to pin their faith on some one more able than they. 

Attlebord Falis, Mass., April 15, 1876. 

Language.—Subject vs. Subject-Term. 
To the Editor of The New-Eingland: 

I have been much interested in the well-written article upon this 
topic in the JOURNAL of May 6, page 220. Yet as a teacher of 
some ten years experience, I trust I shall be pardoned if I make 
some friendly criticisms upon the writer’s conclusions. The dis- 
tinction which he draws between sudject and subject-term is per- 
fectly clear to a mature mind, and I have no doubt could be 
- made plain to advanced pupils. But it does not seem to me fair 
to quarrel with the grammars for omitting to explain what it does 
not come within the province of grammar to teach. I conceive it 
to be the office of grammar to teach the construction and relations 
of words. To examine the different modes of expression for the 
same idea, to select the most appropriate and elegant, to choose 
the best words, is the office of rhetoric. If the writer uses the 
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term grammar in a general way, a8 meaning the study of language, 
then I would simply suggest for the benefit of young teachers that 
we must be cautious about attempting too sharp analysis with 
young pupils. Grammatical teaching must be slowly inductive. 

The writer also criticises the common use of the terms gram- 
matical subject and logical subject. 1 agree with him that sudject- 
term and dase are, on some accounts, preferable to the usual 
phraseology. Still I think there is ground upon which the old 
expressions may be defended : “Grammatical means pertaining to 
the /anguage ; logical, pertaining to the sense.” Perhaps that is 
not all of the truth. Grammar is the anatomy of language ; logic, 
its physiology. Anatomy deals solely with the framework and 
organs of the body as made up of correlated parts; physiology 
explains the use of these parts. So grammar teaches us the re- 
lations of the bone and muscle of the sentence, names its parts, 
and shows how they are put together; logic treats of the laws of 
thought; tells us the use of the sentence—what it must mean. A 
rib is anatomically a bone; physiologically, it is a part of the 
skeleton framework which supports the muscles and protects the 
vitals. 

In the sentence, “The house which I bought was made of 
brick,” “Aowse” is the rib, anatomically ; grammatically, the ssd- 
ject,—all important as an underlying element of the framework of 
the thought. “The house which I bought”: this thought is 
used in expressing a relation between jtself and another thought, 
the material of the edifice. Hence grammatical in this connec- 
tion may be understood to mean according to the laws of gram- 
mar; logical, according to the laws of logic. This view derives 
some support from the definitions of the sudyect given in treatises 
upon logic: “ The logical subject is the sAing ; viz, the house stse//.” 
By the writer's own definition of /ogica/, this statement is not true. 
The sense certainly is not every house, but the particular house 
purchased is made of brick. If “the house which I bought” is 
the grammatical subject, as he says, then the /ogica/ subject is an 
abstraction, a concept, independent of a form of words, and not a 
term of grammar at all, but of logic or metaphysics. 

West Lebanon, Me., May, 22, 1876. Gro. F. CHACcE. 

Teaching Latin. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Mr. N, T. True furnishes for the JOURNAL the most highly en- 
tertaining article on the history of the Latin language that I ever 
read. I have gone over it several times, and feel very grateful to 
him for giving us, in this condensed form, so many interesting 
facts relating to the origin of the language. But while I say this, 
I must also be allowed to add, that if Mr. True puts that method 
of teaching forward as the most desirable one for pupils begin- 
ning the study of Latin, then his article is liable to criticism. It 
is simply an entertaining lecture by the teacher on the history of 
the language. It might as well be said that the study of the geog- 
raphy of the United States should begin with a lecture from the 
teacher on the Aéstory of the United States. The lecture could be 
only the merest outline of the history at best, and as the facts 
stated would be but very partially remembered, presented in that 
way, if they are so important as to be known as the commence- 
ment of the study, they should be embodied in the first chapter of 
the text-book the pupil is to use, and a lesson or two should be de- 
voted to them, that the pupil may be able to master them. 

I believe, with Mr. True, that the mere committing to memory 
of declensions‘and conjugations should be condemned; but yet I 
believe that the student should begin directly to work, in a prac- 
tical way, upon the language itself, though there could be no ob- 
jection to his acquiring a few facts, at the outset, respecting the 
origin of the language, and the extensive use that has been made 
of it in the literature of the wérld. I only insist that they should 
be entbodied in the text-books, where they can be referred to by 
the pupil whenever he wishes to refresh his mind upon them. 
The explanations and illustrations of the teacher may then come 
in, to quicken his understanding and facilitate his recollection of 
them. Much is said, in a loose way, now-a-days, condemnatory of 
text-book instruction; but text-books in the study of language 
can never be dispensed with, if any true and accurate progress is 
to be made. Objections can only properly be made against the 
unphilosophical methods of teaching text-books. 

R. S. PERKINS. 

31 Pemberton Square, Boston, May 20, 1876. 

—o— 
Answers to “D. D.” (Journal, May 6, p. 221). 

Ravel—unravel (synonymous). The latter is really a pleonasm ; 
logically the former is preferable. 

Among—amongst. Etymologically, the former means “ mingled 
with” ; the latter, “very much mingled with.” (It is thought to 
be an obscure superlative ending.) Practically, the tendency of 
modern English is to drop such letters as s in /owards, st in amidst, 
amongst, etc., since to the present generation these suffixes convey 
no additional meaning. 

Climb. This word does mean to ascend. can get down a 
tree by wnclimbing. If you accuse me of coining, I reply that 
unclimd is a necessary word to express a certain idea; it is legiti- 
mately formed, and there is no word in the language that was not 
coined by somebody. 

He is cowardly. The last word is an adverb when it relates to 
mode of behavior; as an attribute of character, it is an adjective. 
In this sentence, then, cowardly is. an adjective, unless you mean 
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to assert the person’s existence is cowardly, because he should 
have faced death, instead of running away. In that case the idea 
would be much better expressed in “ He cowardly exists.” 


T. F.C. 


Questions, Answers, &c. 
SATOR AREPO TENET OPERA ROTAS. 
Our readers will please find the number of times the above sen- 


tence repeats itself, by a regular combination of the letters. 


— Will you please inform me, through your columns, whether 
there will be free return tickets given from Plymouth, N. H., om 


of the State, at the Teachers’ Association, to be held there in July ? 


If so, will they hold good beyond the days of the meetings? Any 
information about the matter will oblige C. B. S. 

[The programme, giving full information, will appear in the next 
number of the JouRNAL.] . 


— The word “ Aryan” comes from the Sanskrit drya, a dissylia- 
bic adjective, dr-ya, the y being consonant, not vowel. The usual 
and proper pronunciation of Aryan in English is also as two 
syllables, Ar-yan, the Ar being uttered like the verb ave. To say 
A-ry’-an (ry like rye) is very bad indeed ; to say A’ry-an, like Arian, 
is not so bad, but yet wrong. 


New Haven, May 19, 1876. Ww. D. W. - 


— I find the “ Questions for Oral Instruction,” in No. 18 of the 
JOURNAL, profitable and instructive, and have received some very 
original answers. One little thinker, in reply to the question, 
Where does the rain come from, and where does it’ go to?” an- 
swered, “ The rain comes from the clouds ; God sguceses the water 
out of them.” I asked, “ How came water in the clouds?” 
“ Why, the water is made from the melting of the snow in the 
clouds,” Miss I. E. S. 


— How should we parse doth, in “James and John both went to 
School?” How do you dispose of as if, in “It looks as if 
it would rain” ? § 


— We find, in a standard work, the sentence, “£40,000 worth 
of sugar were destroyed in one sugar-house.” Will some one 
parse “£40,000 worth” and “ were destroyed” ? * 

— If we had no ears, would there be any sound ? 

Good Words from Teachers. 

— I cannot let this opportunity pass without expressing the 
pleasure and profit I derive from the reading of your most excel- 
lent journal, which supplies so many wants of the teacher, nor 
would I fail to give my commendation of the religious spirit of 
your paper. Could it be placed in the hand of every honest op- 
poser to the Bible in our common schools as to its being “ uncon- 
stitutional ” to use it in school, I am sure its argument and spirit 
would go far toward disarming opposition and winning its opposers 
over to the side of right. Miss E. S. L. 

— Iam delighted with THz N&w-ENGLAND, and will never 
be without it. To say I am delighted, but half expresses what it 
has been to me, for it has helped me * lots.’ S. A. R. 

THE MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

— “ We are delighted with your ‘Centennial Song.’ I am truly 
glad that the department of Music has found a place in the Jour- 
NAL.” A. L. C, 

To Mrs. Bordman. 

“T am much pleased and interested in the Musical Department 
of the JouRNAL. I like your ‘ Centennial Song,’ and think there is 
great need of some such pieces for closing and general exercises.” 

To Mrs. Bordman. E. K. 

“ Although a stranger, permit me to congratulate you on the in- 
teresting and practical manner in which you conduct the Musical 
Department of the JouRNAL. I take the songs into the school 
room, and find them just what I need. I think Mrs. Colburn and 
yourself are public benefactors, and thank you in behalf of the 
children. Mrs. R. C. M. 

To Mrs. Bordman. 


I. J. B. 


Retic oF FRANKLIN. — Among the articles to be exhibited at 
the Centennial is a printing-press that will not fail to excite much 
curiosity and interest, it being the very one at which Benjamin 
Franklin worked as a journeyman printer when he was in London 
from 1725-1726, in the office of Mr. Watts Wild, Sr. Lincoln’s 
Inn-Fields. This press, after some vicissitudes, came into the 
possession of Harrild & Sons, Farringdon street, London, by 
whom it was submitted to public inspection, exciting much inter- 


est among the English and American admirers of Franklin. 


When the philosopher visited England, in 1768, he recognized this 


press as the one he had worked at 40 years before, and this fact is 
stated on a plate that is affixed to the front of the venerable press. 
The contrast between this and one of the lightning presses in use 
at the present day, will be most strikingly apparent. 


— In Philadelphia the whole edition of a primer was published 


containing the following ludicrous mistake, in consequence of the 
omission of the letter ¢: 


“ When the last trumpet soundeth, 
We shall not all die— 
But we shall all be (c)hanged 


In the twinkling of an eye.” 
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Tue American Institute of Instruction, which meets 
at Plymouth, N. H., on July 11, 12, and 13, will be ad- 
dressed by President Smith, of Dartmouth College ; 
President Buckham, of the University of Vermont ; 
President Hulbert, of Middlebury College ; Hon. John 


pares many for military life, and from the soldiers of 
the public schools come the officers for active service in 
the army. For these, and other reasons, we believe 
that the manual of arms should become the practise of 
schools wherever the number of students, and the 
proper drill officers, can be found to carry it on success- 
fully. It certainly gives splendid results in Boston. 


Next to the making of history, in importance, is its 
preservation ; and the suggestion that our centennial 
year of independence be made the special time for the 
gathering of scattered records of towns, counties, and 
States, into a permanent printed form, is worthy of 
universal adoption. President Grant considers it a 
matter of national interest, and thus commends the 
resolutions of Congress for the approval of the people. 
The resolution is as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That it be and 
is hereby recommended by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, to the people of the several States, that they assemble in 
their several counties or towns’ on the approaching centennial 
anniversary of our national independence, and that they cause to 
have delivered on such day a historical sketch of such county or 
town from its foundation, and that a copy of such sketch be filed 
in print or manuscript in the clerk’s office of said county, and an 
additional copy in print or manuscript be filed in the office of the 
Librarian of Congress, to the intent that a complete record may 
be obtained of the progress of our institutions during the first 
centennial of their existence. 


France.—Since the year 1873 the teaching of gym- 
nastic exercises has been practiced in the common 
schools of Paris, and at the present time more than 
20,000 scholars are thus exercised three times a week, 
under the direction of Mr. N. Laisne, to whom the 


Eaton, Commissioner of Education ; J. M. Hall, Esq., charge of this department has been entrusted by the 


and J. C. Greenough, Esq., Providence, R. I. ; Prof. H. 
O. Ladd, and Prof. Hitam Orcutt, of N. H. ; Prof. C. 
O. Thompson, Prof. L. S. Burbank, and ,T. W. Bick- 
nell, Mass. 


Ir has never occurred to our people that a plan could 
be adopted by which the Indians on the Western Res- 
ervations could be civilized by education. Indian sup- 
plies have consisted of tobacco, flour, guns, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, but no teachers or spelling books have 
been shipped to the Sioux, the Shawnes, or Kickapoos. 
The schoolmaster in Congress, Seelye of Massachusetts, 
has the honor of proposing a plan to educate rather 
than exterminate the red men. He has introduced a 
bill in the House authorizing the President to select an- 
nually twenty Indian children or youths, between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen, who shall be furnished by 
the government with a five years’ course of instruction, 
at a cost not exceeding $500 each, for the purpose of 
fitting them to enter, and to aid their tribes, upon the 
duties and responsibilities of American citizenship. 


THE advantages of military exercises in our high 
schools are coming to be more fully appreciated and 
improved. The daily drill improves the physique, gives 
tone and energy to action, establishes erectness of 
form and ease of carriage, favors habits of obedience, 
order, and prompt attention to duty, inspires to all that 
is manly and heroic in spirit, and prepares the youth 
for the sterner battle of life. The parade of the high 
school battalions on Saturday last was the finest the 
city has ever witnessed, and the utilitarians saw with 
admiration a practical demonstration of the value of 
one form of school discipline. Youth and beauty are 
always attractive, but we felt a personal pride in the 
elastic step, the precision of movement, and the splen- 
did physique of the Boston boys on their annual review 
before the city and State authorities. In comparison 
with other forms of school exercise, the drill in arms 
has .ecided preferences. The exercise is light ; it de- 
velopes every muscle of the body as well as every fac- 
ulty of the mind ; it is not excessive in amount; it is 


authorities. Hardly any apparatus is used ; a simple 
bar of iron, introduced by M. Laisne, serves to procure 
the ivdhcaions of the chest and the free use of the 
members of the body, and both teachers and scholars 
have found their general health improved by this sim- 
ple and regular exercise, while their bearing and car- 
riage have also been sensibly ameliorated. 


The New Economy. : 
Notwithstanding our persistent hoping for a revival 
of business, and our vast centennial show of prosperity, 
the times are telling upon us. Every week chronicles 
some new contraction in manufacture, some additional 
failures in trade, so that the roll of our commercial dis- 
asters reads like the returns from a lost Waterloo. 
Back of all these, is a something deeper and more 
wide-spread, which is a sharper and more somber in- 
dicative of the generai shrinkage of the streams of pop- 
ular wealth and subsistence. We refer to the thousand 
and one petty and pinching economies silently prac- 
ticed in every hamlet and neighborhood, and affecting 
not the ignorant and thriftless, so much as the compar- 
atively cultured, and those formerly in easy circumstan- 
ces. In such times, economy is a necessary virtue, 
The more the pity it is, that, as a people, we do not 
take to it more kindly, and practice it more generally 
and more wisely. As it is, we allow it no semblance of 
an honest virtue. It stands up among us as a grim 
and gaunt necessity, “the skeleton in the house,” un- 
welcome, yet inexpungable. We yield to it when we 
must ; everywhere except where we ought ; and in the 
last of all directions, first. We wholly reverse the rule, 
“The fittest survives ;” and in our retrenchment, #f first 
perishes. If we have a lamb “without spot or blem- 
ish,” it first smokes on the altar of this new demon. 


We are led to this strain of remark from noticing the 
current statement, “that never before were there so 
many professional singers and musicians out of em- 
ployment in Boston as now. They are especially feel- 
ing the effects of the economy practiced by the churches 
in the matter of music.” For this specific evil we are 


taken up and laid down at a moment’s notice ; it pre- 


both sorry and ashamed. We are too profoundly in- 


terested in the rapid progress music has made among 
us, not to feel a keen sympathy for those who have 
both furthered that progress, and been fostered by it. 
There are, of course, both silly singers and sorry play- 
ers; and church quartettes and choirs are occasionally 
plagued with mere musical hirelings whose morality, to 
say nothing of their devoutness, is “ very like a whole,” 
But aside from these, there are multitudes who are in © 
spirit and purpose true singers and players; and as 
such, they are just as much apostles of truth in their 
way as the minister, and are just as “worthy of their 
hire.” A-voluntary ministry is just as fair a thing for 
churches to demand, as “ voluntary choir.” 

But the general principle which we have mainly in 
view, is the intrinsic hypocrisy and baseness of seizing 
upon education and religion, as the first victims of our 
new economy. These have not been the sinners at all, 
in our extravagance. Our superfluity of indulgence in 
those directions are like “the small dust of the bal- 
ance.” Nor have either religion or education tempted 
us to luxury and extravagance. So far as we have al- 
lowed them to exert their true influence, it has been in 
the opposite direction. Had we listened to them, we 
should have had less need to retrench. Hence, to cause 
these to suffer ; to lessen our religious contributions or 
offerings ; to cut down the salaries of teachers or min- 
isters ; to dismiss from the service of the school or the 
church worthy teachers of music, singers, or performers: 
to do all this, or anything like it, we cannot but regard 
as something worse than false economy, — it is a fraud 
and arobbery. If these people were decently honest 
in their economy, we should find the retrenching-axe 
laid at the root of a hundred things, before either edu- 
cation or religion would be thought of. But a man 
may defraud his child in the one, and the victim has no 
voice ; he may rob God in the other, and there is a 


voice, but it is waiting for the end; and so in both 
cases he coolly.makes them vicarious substitutes for 
his own self-mortification, and calls it ECONOMY. 


School Superintendents. 
Semi-Annual Meeting of the New-England Association. 


The sixteenth semi-annual meeting of the New-England Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents was held in the Common Coun- 
cil ante-room, City Hall, last Friday. About thirty superintend- 
ents were present from the different States of New England. 

The meeting was called to order by Warren Johnson, of Au- 
gusta, Me., the president of the Association, a few minutes before 
ten o’clock, and the minutes of the last meeting were read by the 
secretary, Augustus D. Small, of Salem, Mass. Some time was 
spent in discussing the exact language of a motion passed at the 
last meeting accepting an invitation to visit Wellesley. It was at 
last decided to adopt the record as made. On motion of Dr. 
Phipps it was voted that hereafter all motions be submitted in 
writing on request of the president. The chair appointed the fol- 
lowing “committee: Messrs. Allard of Massachusetts, Gilbert of 
New Hampshire, and Alger of Vermont. 

On motion of Mr. Willard it was voted to adjourn at one 
o'clock. The papers on the programme were then taken up in 
their order. The first was 

A HISTORY OF PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS, 

read by Francis W. Parker, of Quincy, Mass. Mr. Parker began 
with the beginning of public schools in Prussia, by Frederick Wil- 
liam I. in the first quarter of the 18th century. Despite the oppo- 
sition of nobles, priests, and the people themselves, he founded 
over 1,800 public schools. Frederick the Great followed in the 
footsteps of his father, and from Frederick William I. to William, 
Emperor of Germany, the entire Hohenzollern family, with pos- 
sibly one exception, have been earnest in their endeavor to build 
up the German Empire. They have done this by means of edu- 
cation, brought to its present perfection against antagonistic influ- 
ences such as have been known in no other country. 

The work of Hahn, Hecker, Pestalozzi, and many other promi- 
nent German teachers, was touched upon and briefly described. 
He characterized the German teacher as especially individual. 
He will allow no one to interfere with his methods of work. To 
be sure, the government gives him a general outline of topics to 
be taught, but any such thing as a prescribed course of study, in 
the American sense of the term, has never been heard of in Prus- 
sia but once, and then it awoke such a storm as it could not sur- 
vive. During the present century the government has made many 
efforts to limit the instruction to be given in the public school, but 
in every case the king has been beaten by the schoolmaster, and 
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NEW-ENGLAND 30URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION, RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CALAMITIES OF 
THE TIMES. 


The next paper was read by Ephraim Hunt, of Portland, Me., 
his subject being the extent to which the calamities of the times 
are justly chargeable to our prevailing systems of education. He 
maintained that they are chargeable to our system of education in 
so far as we educate away from industry and habits of labor. He 
deemed it was a great evil in our present system of education that 
it tended to make boys and girls ashamed of honest industry, as if 
it were less honorable than some other kinds of employment. 
His paper was an enlargement of this idea, and a plea for a better 
teaching by teachers themselves not ashamed of work, in which 
the true regality of American citizens consists. 

GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The third and last paper was read by A. P. Stone, of Spring- 
field, Mass., on the subject of teaching geography and the text- 
books to be used. The first thing to be done in teaching geogra- 
phy, he believed, was to-cultivate habits of observation. Another 
important thing was the cultivation of the imagination. The next 
thing to be done was to give an idea of direction. The use of 
globes, maps, etc., should not come in till later. The great object 
was to photograph upon the pupil’s mind as clear pictures as pos- 
sible of the places described, He has found, in his experience, 
that geography was often dry to the pupil, but the study of the 
earth as the home of man he had always found to be interesting. 
Topical instruction he also considered very important. Latitude 
and longitude had been made too much of altogether, and popula- 
tions and statistics were not of much importance. He believed 
by proper teaching geography might be made as pleasant a sub- 
ject as any other in the course of study. 

OTHER BUSINESS. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following list of 
officers, who were all elected: President, Francis Coggswell, of 
Cambridge: secretary, Horace M, Willard, of Newton; Commit- 
tee of Management, Dexter W. Gilbert, of Keene, N. H.; J. H. 
Davis, of Somerville, Mass.; Robert L. Andrews, of Bristol, R.I. 

The remainder of the morning hour was taken up with the dis- 
cussion of minor matters and social converse. At one o’clock the 
association adjourned, a number of the members, at the invitation 
of President Ada L. Howard, of Wellesley College, visiting that 
institution in the afternoon. 


Centennial Department. 


The Centennial Aspect of the Exposition. 

Having told the’readers of thé’ JouRNAL ‘in ‘thy last, how, for 4 
moderate sum, they might spend two weeks at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, provided they were willing to accept what may be 
termed seaside cottage accommodations, we will suppose that a 
thousand ef them are here, and have become somewhat familiar with 
the geography and topography of the grounds, by a ride upon the 
narrow-gauge railway, having obtained it by the purchase of “a pink 
slip trip for a five-cent fare,” which the conductor does not “ punch 
with care in the presence of the passingeare,” and are now ready to 
enter upon the serious examination of the contents of the scores of 
buildings whose exterior architecture and picturesque surroundings 
have delighted them. Where,‘in this wilderness of beauty, shall 
they begin to gather the flowers of science and art? How best to 
study it, is a serious question. Many,—yes, most,—roam from ob- 
ject to object, aimlessly, with no well-digested plan ; and at the 
end of a week they find they have seen something of almost every- 
thing, but everything of nothing, and depart tired and satiated, 
being really benefited but very little. 

Now, if the irrepressible curiosity, so characteristic of our peo- 
ple, must be gratified, then let the visitor spend a day or two roam- 
ing listlessly about, to get a general impression; but if it can be 
repressed, and there is resolution and self-control enough to follow 
a well-considered plan, so much the better, for then just so much 
precious time is saved. 

Upon the supposition that your readers are of the latter class, we 
would suggest that there are elements entering into the proper 
study of this exhibit, never before known at any international fair. 
We call this a centennial exhibition. It is controlled by a centen- 
nial commission, This, so far as we know, is a new element. If 
we trace these gatherings of industrial products back through the 
pages of profane and sacred history even to the time of Ahasuerus, 
as recorded in the book of Esther, we shall find no signs of this pe- 
culiar element ; and for a time we feared we should not find it even 
here, but that is enough to furnish us with a starting-point, from 
which to begin our measurements. The condition of the nation at 
its birth, and its growth during the first century of its existence ! 
this we may well study, as we stand at the threshhold of the new 
era,—not in a vain-glorious spirit, but with the laudable desire to 
transmit the glorious heritage not only unimpaired, but improved, 
to our children. 

Those who have come upon the stage of action within the last 
twenty-five years,—-and most of the teachers of the country have 
done so,—can realize but faintly, without special effort, the wonder- 
ful development of everything that “exalts and embellishes civil- 
ized life” during the lapse of a hundred years. Coming upon the 
Stage of action since the day when science and art subdued the ele- 
ments and harnessed the steam and lightning to do man’s work,— 
to till the grownd, prepare his food and clothing, and communicate 
his thoughts to all the world, they can hardly realize that these 
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things were not always so. Of the material conditions surround- 
ing those who witnessed the nation’s birth, they have but a faint 
conception, 

To get this centennial feature of the exhibit impressed upon the 
mind most clearly at the outset, we will pay a visit to the U.S. 
Government Building, corner Belmont and Fountain avenues. 
Passing from the Massachusetts, Connecticut, or New Hampshire 
State building, where our State pride might lead us first, we enter 
at the rear of the building. Heré, dn our right, by the door, we 
shall find Gen. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, and Rep- 
resentative of the Department of the Interior. 

Gen. Eaton has been indefatigable in his efforts, as have the 
other government officers, to bring out this centennial idea in their 
exhibit. The old and the new, the beginning and end of the cen- 
tury,—the improvement in our system of education as the fountain 
of all our prosperity as a people, has been the leading idea that has 
possessed and inspired him in the great task he has so ably per- 
formed, in spite of many obstacles. Let me quote his own words : 

“The showing of the material products and resources of our 
country without the showing of our education, would simply be the 
exhibition of effects apart from their chief causes. All students of 
our civilization will ascribe its excellences and defects to our 


systems and mode of culture. We must symbolize our education, 
or by neglect invite misapprehension of the cause and security of 
our liberties,” 

In carrying out this idea, the commission, with the aid of the In- 
dian Bureau and Smithsonian Institute, under Prof. Baird, has ar- 
ranged an interesting exhibit of the prehistoric relics that are now 
awakening such an interest in the minds of archzological students, 
Here we find the pottery from the mounds of the Mississippi val- 
ley, from Arizona, and the Pacific coast. The art-student will here 
find the oldest remains of American art,—the art of the children of 
the human race; by that we mean low down inthe scale, so far 
as development of the faculties are concerned. Here we trace the 
beginnings of art development in the rude pottery. But we must 
not dwell upon a topic that is hardly within the scope of this 
article. The Indians of the present day are well represented by 
their dress and weapons. The Indian schools also have not been 
forgotten. Here is a letter from a little Indian girl in the Wichita 
school, Indian Territory : 

going to ‘school. and I like to go to 
school and I am glad you sent us something to play with and I am 
reading in the 3d Reader, I have a pretty doll and we make 
dresses for them and we dress we have alittle wash tub and we 
wash their dresses for them, One girl dropped her doll in the river 
and Nellie gave her another when she came back to school and 1 

ou sent us something and the doll is very pretty and I 
ll and I love you Your little friend 
SALLY Davis. 


In the same case is a patchwork quilt made by nine little Modoc 
girls, who have been in the school since the remnant of the tribe 
was removed to the Reservation, subsequent to the execution of 
Capt. Jack. 

But to come more directly to our special topic. Close by them 
is a case of school books; and a very instructive one it is. Del- 
worth’s Schoolmaster’s Assistant first caught our eye. The paper, 
the type, the binding, and the wood-cut of the author! what a tale 
they tell of progress in typography and wood-engraving. No won- 
der the children hated their beoks in those days, and the master, 
also, if this is a likeness of him. 

Scott and Irving, in their pen sketches of Dominie Sampson and 
Ichabod Crane, could not approach this unknown artist in the de- 
lineation of the pedagogue of the last century. The shelf is now 
filled with fit companions ; but we will not delay. We will only 
say that, in passing, our eye fell upon Lindley Murray (plague of 
our boyhood). Upon the inside of the cover (fly-leaves all gone, of 
course) some artistically-inclined youth had displayed his irrepres- 
sible genius in a graphic sketch of the matter. It bore evidence of 
being a free-hand, time sketch. The young rogue had evidently 
“ learned to trace the day’s disaster in his morning face,” and well 
knowing that if caught in thus wasting his time, there would be 
a practical illustration of the contact of a plane with a curved sur- 
face, as he lay across the master’s knee, looking at the nails in the 
floor ; and not relishing such a geometrical demonstration, he 
worked with all the celerity, if not the skill, of the Boston school 
children at a term examination in original design. 


Near by we find a model of the log school-house of “ ye olden 
time” contrasted with one of the Franklin school-houses of Wash- 
ington, D.C. It gives food for reflection. The next two cases 
we find filled with what are labeled the “Washington relics.” 
Here we lingered long ; yes, and returned to gaze again. In one 
we view the camp equipage of him who was “first in war: ” his 
camp-bed, and chest, and table ; the old pewter plates, the knives 
and forks, the andirons and bellows. Wecould but exclaim in the 
words of Webster, “ veterans of many a well-fought field, you have 
come down to us from a fermer generation.” In the other we see 
a set of china presented by Lafayette to Martha Washington, prob- 
ably as good 2s France could furnish at that day. Please notice 
them, for when we come to study the Ceramics in the main build- 
ing, we shall see nothing from which so well to measure the growth 
of this branch of industrial art. Here, too, lies the sword that 
“liberty drew, necessity stained, and victory returned.” It is 
crossed by the staff willed to him by Franklin. “The sword of 
Washington and the staff of Franklin!” What memories cluster 
around them! As we gaze tpon these primitive and well-nigh 
rude relics, we may almost pity them whose fortune it was to live a 


hundred years ago; or shall we forecast, and envy those who are 

to live a hundred years hence? Will they, can they, make as much 

progress in the arts as we have done? 

Just in the rear of these cases there is a raised platform, railed 

in, but not to exclude visitors. Here we have the exhibit of the 

Patent Office, presided over in the most urbane and gentlemanly 

manner by Edward H. Knight, A.M., who, though still a young 

man, has been connected with the office for a quarter of a century. 

It always does one good to meet an intelligent man who is an en- 

thusiast in his profession. If you want any information in his line, 

you can get it for the asking. We wish as much could be said of 
all departments of the exhibition. We learn from him that the 

first year after the passage of the Patent laws (1790), three patents 

were granted. In 1875 the number issued was 16,288. Do those 

figures not speak volumes? If not, then look at the volumes them- 

selves with which he is surrounded —a large one published every 

week to contain a description of the inventions and the drawings 

required. Then go up and down between the long cases, and look 

at six thousand selected models there displayed, and you will 

begin to respect the inventive talent of our people, and admire the 

thoroughness with which the government carries out its undertak- 

ings. The technical skill required to execute the drawings and 

make the working models, is one of the strongest arguments: in 

favor of industrial drawing as a branch of education. Heretofore, 

it has been well-nigh impossible to find Americans who possessed 
the requisite skill, so we learn, 

There is another bureau of the Department of the Interior, 
which has an exhibit here under the charge of General Eaton, — 
the Census Bureau. Three periods are taken for comparisen. 
That of 1790 you could almost carry in your arms; that of 1830 
is quite a good-sized and well-worn library ; that of 1870 can best 
be estimated by square rods, 

We must not dwell, and in passing from this department, must 
say that we have mentioned only those portions of the exhibit that 
seem best to illustrate the idea with which we started, We will 
only add that individuals residing in States that make no separate 
exhibit, have been kindly welcomed by General Eaton, and offered 
a share of his space. Under this head, we may mention some 
most excellent drawings by the children of the public schools of 
Syracuse,—Mrs. Hich’s, teacher. 

To the teacher who is interested in object teaching, or the art 
student who would study the raw material to be decorated, the 
Agricultural department, which comes next in order, being in the 
south wing, offers two points of interest ; viz., the cotton, wool, and 
silk, from which are manufactured our textile fabrics ; and the bo- 
tanical section, Containing four hundred specimens of the different 
kinds of wood indigenous to our soil, and not only specimens of 
the woed, but the leaves and flowers. Here, too, are some mag- 
nificent maps, showing the wood-bearing portions of the country at 
a glance. 

The Army is represented here, as also the Navy and the Post- 
office Department, and they all are worthy of study. The progress 
of the century is most admirably shown in each. 

Passing on to the exhibit of the Smithsonian Institute, we find 
the food-fishes and fur-bearing animals arranged by Professor 
Baird. In the department where the useful minerals are arranged 
by Prof. W. P. Blake, we have a very suggestive exhibit. Sam- 
ples of the raw material wealth of our land are most thoroughly 
classified and shown. Iron, through all its stages of manipulation, 
till it appears in the polished steel blade, are here to be seen, con- 
tributed by a Pittsburgh firm; granite from Connecticut, and mar- 
ble from Vermont ; zinc, from New Jersey, atid cobalt from Penn- 
sylvania. This display gives us a good idea of the inexhaustible 
wealth of mineral that will yield to the people of the coming cen- 
tury material for the display of all their educated skill in the pro- 
duction of works of use and beauty. Science will point the way, 
mechanism will do the work, and art will adorn, for the elevation 
and happiness of the coming century. 

We have thus made a hasty and incomplete tour of the Govern- 
ment building ; but we cannot dismiss the subject without com- 
mending the visitor to two other structures, that will deepen in his 
mind this centennial idea, One is the “ Hunters’ camp” on the 
north bank of the little stream that gurgles down the ravine near 
the eastern side of the enclosure. A glance will suffice to give the 
idea. Its counterparts are standing by thousands to-day on the 
banks of wild mountain streams, that flow from either shed of the 
Apalachian chain. They stand in wild, picturesque nooks, from 
Maine to the confines of Alabama. The other is the New-England 
Kitchen. Here the children may realize how their grandfathers 
and grandmothers lived. Enter the log cabin, and look upon the 
fire-place with its crane and pots, with the goose slowly revolving, 
the table, the family Bible, the spinning-wheel, the crad'e in which 
was rocked Peragrine White, the old garret, etc. It teaches a 
lesson of the “ days lang syne,”—teaches it through the king of the 
senses, the sight. It speaks as nothing else attempts to speak — 
of plain, honest, laborious, physical toil of the human hand, almost 
unaided by mechanical contrivances. The American exhibit every- 
where else, speaks to us only of trade and thrift, of this day and 
this hour alone,— 
“ The homely hearth of honest mirt 

The traces of the plow, 


The places of their worshipping 
Are all forgotten now.” 


Philadelphia, May, 1876. _ B. W. PUTNAM. 
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ROTE SONGS, First Series. | 


No.1. Spring Days. 


OH! FOR THE SPARKLING CRYSTAL § 8T 
«Wine @ mocker, strong drink is raging; and whosoever is deceived thereby is not 


REAM. 


. N. Borpwax, 
wise.”—Proy. xx. 1. 


Semi-chorus or duett. Moder ato. Seen 
4 — 4 
In the gar-den plant-ed deep, Lit- tle seeds are grow-ing ; 


1, Shan the poisonous wine that gleams with-in 
2. Where the silv’ - ry fountain throws a - loft its dazzling spray, Where the gen - 


the chalice bright; There, in ev’ - 


> 
Soon & bove the ground they'll peep, Ten-der leaf-lets show -ing. 
leaves put forth green bads and violets blue, 
Soon the blossoms will be seen, 4 Sweetly on the morning air, drop, de-ceit is lurk-ing day and night. Crush the false, ea-tic-ing cup that 


All our hearts delighting. 


3 Dainty flowers of every hue, 
Their soft colors blending ; 


Little wices riaging, 


— time with its ensures fair, 


pleasure bringing. 


stream-let glides a- long from 


day to 


day, There the ev er-pres-ent of 


makes the heart so drear, 
conscience I can hear, 


Drink the rad - dy 
Soft - ly whisp’ring, 


Full Chorus. Animated. 


Il; How fragrant the lilies, 


} 
the soft blushing rose, How bright o’er the mountain the fair sunlight 


glows. 


2 Good morning, good morning to blossom and bee, 


Good morning, good morning to floweret and tree ; 3 
Along the pathway, resplendent with dew, 
The shining leaves whisper ‘‘ Good morning to you.” 


Oh the spark s-tal stream a- its pathway singing, Ob for the grateful 
= ££ #22 
i 


cooling dranght, such joy and bring-ing; Here goes a bumper fresh from the rill for 
a 
ev’- son and daughter That loves the merry, merry, —s tippling, sweet, re-fresh- ing 
2 The night wind softly murmurs ; the little brook glides on ; | : 
And th the glow of twilight, the peaceful day has gone, the peaceful day has gone. 5 meee an 
3 Now soon our ing eyelids will close in gentle sleep, 
And we can rest securely, for angels guard oar sleep, for angels guard our sleep. ws 
Copyright, 1876, by Mis. G. N. 
— The following errors in hk 
Department of Music. ing water. 


Bdited by Mrs. G. N. BORDMAN, Melrose Mass. 


“ Music is a discipline, and a mistress of order and good manners; she makes 
the people milder and gentler, more moral and more reasonable.”’—Luther. 


SPELLING FROM THE STAFF. 


Probably no simple exercise has ever been introduced, to in- 
struct and keep the constant attention of the little ones more than 


the reading, or spelling of words upon the staff. It compels the} 


children to think pleasantly, without taxing the mind, and im- 
presses the letters firmly in the memory, and through what they 
call “ jolly fun,” a very important step is gained. 

Take, for instance, these letters: 3d space, 2d space, 3d line, 
space below 1st added line, 2d added line below, 2d line, 4th space, 
C, A, B, B, A, G, E. Now let the children spell it out as you 
simply place the notes upon the staff, and you will be astonished 
to see what an electrifying effect the discovery of Cabbage will 
create among the little inquirers after knowledge. Now say, “I’m 
going to write two things that you all like to eat, and you must all 
watch and spell.” This wins their attention and curiosity again. 
4th space, 1st space above, 2d line: EGG; 3d line, 4th space, 
Ist line, sth line: BEEF. “Now, I’m going to write a whole 
sentence. This is what little boys and girls make sometimes, 
when I have to keep them after school for being naughty.” 2d 
space, 3d line, 2d space, 4th line, 1st space, 2d space, 3d space, 4th 
space : A BAD FACE. 

The ingenuity of the teacher can create a great variety of words 
to make it interesting to the class, and this is one of many pleas- 
ant modes out of the ordinary routine of presenting the rudiments, 
to encourage and refresh the brains and minds of children, who 
need constant diversion and stimulants, to help them along over 
the monotonous and rugged paths that lead to the summit of intel- 
lectual attainments. 


SrecitaL Notice To TEACHERS. — In response to repeated re- 
quests for a spirited marching-song, the “School Brigade” is pub- 
lished this month and ready for sale. I presume this will be used 
for exhibitions, and I would suggest that in many cases, where 


’ there may not be room for the children to march (owing to the 


limited amount of space in ordinary school rooms, which has to be 
given up to visitors), let the children keep time with the right foot, 
as they take up the chorus to each verse; and as they sing the 
line, “ So we’lljshoulder books and forward,” let each one be pre- 
with books neatly and all rise at once, raising the 
right aad lef, lively imitation of 'welldrilied company 
ing along on the to knowledge, 


my department, last month, © 


wa -ter. The merry, merry, merry, merry, bubbling, rippling, sweet, re - fresh 
2 | & & 


should be corre.ted : — 
Timpani ?” should be Timpano. Copyrighted in 1876, by Mrs. G. N. Bonpmaw. 
In speaking of the kettle-drums ane 
used in orchestras, musicians generally use the word 7impani, To overcome temptation. 
which is plural. Accelerando: Increase the time. Brillante: So let us grasp advantages, 
Brilliantly. And through determination 
We'll conquer every obstacle, 
In spite of tribulation. 
SONG OF THE RISING GENERATION. Chorus.—“ Work away,” etc. 
We may command an honored seat 
(Tune, ““Yanxue Doopie.” Sing in four-eight time, beginning on the fourth In halls of legislation, 
beat ; syllable, So/.) Where level heads make righteous laws 
Our public schools are open wide, - To bind a prosperous nation. 
With every compensation, And so with cour je at the helm, 
For boys ont girls who want to get And earnest application, 
A useful education. We'll have our brains to back us up 
Instructors, with a welcome smile When we have reached our station. 
And tempting invitation, Chorus.—“ Work away,” etc. 
Are waiting there, to discipline 
The rising generation. 
Chorus.—*“ Work away with all your might CLOSE OF THE SCHOOL TERM. 
Ready, firm, and handy; (For Primary Grades. Tune: * Lightly Row.’’) 
In the end you'll come out right,” — 
Says Yankee Doodle Dandy. Far away, far away, 
We've standard authors at command In the shady bowers at play ; 
For choicest declamation, Free from toil, free from care, 
And spelling-books of every sort Mid the blossoms fair. 
To teach pronunciation. Books and lessons laid aside, 
With splendid maps to illustrate How the happy hours will glide ; 
Each daily recitation, Mirth and joy, rare delight, 
Geographies, arithmetics, Neath the sunshine bright. 
And rules of mensuration. Teachers kind, schoolmates dear, 
Chorus.—* Work away,” etc. Your sweet voices we shall hear; 
With windows high and sunshine bright, Friendship binds every heart 
And proper ventilation, As we fondly part. 
Our school room is a cosy place Memories dear will linger still, 
For thought and calcula on. Tender thoughts our bosoms fill, 
With systematic chartsand may Joining hands firm and true, 
notation, e must say adieu. 
e ought to Do, Re, Mi, withou 
The slightest So good-bye, one and all, 
Chorus.—W ork away,” etc. Aa to. call, 
‘ 4 ways Bird and tree, field and flower, 
With drawing models all prepared, Greet the coming hour. 
And books of information, Kindly wishes in each breast, 
Ths fain should be Heavenly blessings on us rest ; 
And when committees “ happen in” 
show ap obation, the 
ur samp ould dumbfounder them, * For teachers who may not be familiar with the melody, I give syllables. 
: I a ma are t ; cipher comma means 4 
And make a great sensation. nt being in two-four 


Chorus.—* Work away,” etc. 


And here’s the place, and now’s the time 
To build a firm foundation ; 


And find the safest ways and means 


ding the tones between low C, and G (second line 
Sol, mi, mi— fa, re, re— do, re, mi, fa, s 
the 


‘After memorising the song, sing the key of G, beginning on D (fourth Hine) 


re 
| 
No. 2. Good Morning. G. N. B. 
1. Good morning, good morning to meadow and hill; Good morning, goodmorning to valley and : PT 
’ 
: Good morning, good morning to birds of the glen 
| No 
Safta 
ante 
ne 
== 
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} 
| 
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| 
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mi, mi-— fa, re, 
da mi, mi, fa, sol— sol, 
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Kindergarten Blessenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY E. P. PEABODY. 


LETTER TO THE “ BOSTON MEETING OF KINDER.- 
GARTNERS,” 


AT 98 CHESTNUT STREET, BOSTON. 


Philadelphia, North 20th St. 
(Continued from last week.) 
MISS MARWEDEL’S KINDERGARTEN. 

The .irst exercise I saw in her kindergarten was some stick- 
work, The announcement that the work for the day was stick-lay- 
ing was greeted with exclamations of delight, which she told me 
generally welcomed whatever work was announced ; that if it hap- 
pened that, by exception, some child preferred to do something 
else, only a few words indi¢ating that it would be selfish not to join 
in what most of the children wished to do, was sufficient to pro- 
duce acquiescence,—the alternative being to sit still and see the rest 
work,—which was always given ;—for Miss Marwedel knows that 
there is really no vital obedience which is not voluntary ; and she 
does not work to make the children puppets of her will, but intelli- 
gently Jaw-adiding. Then she asked (as all good kindergartners 
do), “* Who will help me?” and selected out of all the volunteers 
three, to each of whom she gave a basket of sticks, one or two or 
three inches in length, and told them to follow each other in dis- 
tributing a certain number of each, to each child, indicating exactly 
on what part of the table the little bundles of sticks were to be 
laid. The rest of the children sat still, observing this distiibution, 
which was made exactly according to the orders given. Every 
child was then told to count and arrange his sticks in order, and 
they were laid out in three rows, by the side of each other—ready 
for use—at the right-hand upper corner of each one’s portion of 
the table. This was done with the utmost precision. Then they 
were told to put the forefinger of the left hand on the square which 
they guessed to be in the middle of the table; and then, with the 
forefinger of the right hand, to count from below and above, from 
the right and the left, and verify it to be in the middle. These two 
things done, they were told to fold both hands for a moment, and 
then, with the right hand, first to lay a stick of two inches long on 
the right hand of the square they were pointing at, and then to fold 
their hands for a moment, and to lay another stick two inches off, 
on the left of it; and so, step by step, a large and somewhat com- 
plicated figure was laid upon the table. What was noteworthy was 
the absorption of the children in Jistening to h direction, and 
executing it. Occasionally they were asked what kind of an angle 
or figure they had made, and to define the angle or figure by say- 
- ing in what direction it pointed. When the figure was done, Miss 
Marwedel proposed that they should take it apart, and put it in 
piles, each stick according to its length, To this proposition there 
responded a general groan, for they were so delighted with the 
figure which had grown under their fingers. Miss M. then said, 


“ Should you like to copy it on the slate?” ‘“ Yes, yes,” was the}. 


reply ; and she. took up a pile of slates, and distributed one to 
each child, with a nice slate-pencil, and advised them to begin by 
finding the mid-square of the slate, and make the lines in the 
same order they had laid the sticks, each one having its opposite. 
With one accord they all went to work assiduously, except one lit- 
tle boy of about five, who had entered the kindergarten the year be- 
fore. He said, “I wish I could draw it on that blackboard.” Miss 
M. said, “‘ No; but you may go to the blackboard and make some 
form out of your own thoughts.” As they finished their drawings, 
Miss M. told them to go and show them to me; and they all did 
0, one after another, and then returned each to his seat, and in- 
vented a frame of some pretty pattern, to enclose the form. All 
had completed their copies; every child had drawn the form cor- 
rectly. Ofcourse, the quality of the lines was different, some of 
them being fine and exactly on the lines grooved in the slate, and 
others less so, according to the various thought and skill of the 
little hands. Meanwhile, the little boy at the blackboard had be- 
gun his invention by making a square and two diagonal lines 
crossing in it on the opposite sides of the blackboard, and then 
filled up the space between gradually, going from one side to the 
other, until he had made a form whose general outlines, with the 
proportions, was that of the Capitol, and perfectly symmetrical. 
The drawings finished, the children were very willing to break up 
their pretty stick-laying; and again it was very pleasant to see how 
entirely they were interested in putting their several sets of sticks 
into exact order, to be gathered up by three new volunteers, who 
had the duty of putting them away. This done, they were called 
out by a song into a march, in which they went through many 
evolutions while the tables were set back, and soon made way for 
the coming of the “‘ advanced class” from another room, of chil- 
dren somewhat older, who were being instructed in reading and 
writing, and some of the more advanced occupations, under the 
direction of one of Miss Marwedel’s last year’s class. These 
marched in with their dumb-bells, and went through all the free ex- 
ercises of the musical gymnastics, one of the present training-class 
presiding at the piano, and the little ones sitting round quietly, 
being wholly absorbed in seeing these very precise movements, 
which, by-and-by, they were to imitate without apparatus and in a 
free way, in the Froebel game, called the “ Little Maker of Gym- 
nastics”; each one going into the middle in turn and choosing 
some movement for all the rest to imitate. I never saw this play 


done more preitily, the things chosen to be done being often parts 
of other plays, some of the movements of the farmer’s play. 

And the farmer’s play was very prettily enlarged by two or 
three new verses, one directing the ploughing ; and, after the seed- 
ing, one in which they all stooped down and represented the un- 
derground operation of rooting themselves, and another represent- 
ing the growing-up of the corn, in which they amused themselves 
by stretching up their arms and bodies to the utmost possibility. 

But I cannot take time to describe everything done as I would 
like to do, because it would show that she is faithfully Froebelian 
in process as well as in principle ; and everything went on with the 
least possible friction, so completely she has succeeded in getting 
into the current of the eternal law of activity which is manifested 
in all material nature, and becomes conscious in human art and 
righteousness. Still more would I like to report the conversation 
in the training-school, which was based upon the lecture of the 
day, the subject of which was the identity of idea developed in 
the child by all the variety of work, and the possibility of building 
up the understanding ideally in a very gradual manner, by making 
one point after another, by repetition of impression, the possession 
of the persevering mind. The right-angle, for instance, and all its 
powers, is to be presented in the cube with the legs of equal size, 
in the oblong with legs of unequal size—with sticks ; in the sew- 
ing cards, with the additional charm of color in the drawing ; and 
yer the children have the charm of variety in the representation 
of it. 

Miss Nina Moore has worked out in her “school ” of drawing, 
and Miss Blow, with the assistance Mrs. Hildreth, in her school 
of modeling, the serial reproduction of form, as Miss Marwedel has 
done in sewing also. The love of perfection is also beautifully de- 
veloped in these children, In the modeling, the children evinced 
dissatisfaction in the imperfection of their little works; and when 
they did so, she told them it was because they tried to do so diffi- 
cult things before they had done easy things perfectly, and sug- 
gested that they should go back and make perfectly round balls, 
and perfectly smooth egg-shapes, and exactly sharp-edged cubes 
and bricks, cylinders, pyramids, and cones ; and they became quite 
enthusiastic to do this, and she showed me a whole box full of 
these simple forms, which I could hardly believe were done by 
hand ; but they were so, and by childish hands, too. 

Now, what can be more invaluable than such habits of action, 
whether in their bearing on intellectual, moral, or aesthetic develop- 
ment? It is the greatest safeguard from evil to have the love of 
work which is developed by the experience of success in work, and 

positive influence to tryth honesty, to require of themselves 
perfection in whatever the hand hath to do. 

It is not merely a personal interest in Miss Marwedel that makes 
me anxious to give my testimony as to her adequacy to the work to 
which she has now entirely surrendered herself, but on account of 
a plan in embryo for a certain application of her power, of which I 


will speak another time, when I can do it more adequately than 
now. 
MISS WILLIAMS’ KINDERGARTEN, BALTIMORE. 


Nor can I take the time to speak as I would of my trip to Balti- 
more, where I visited Miss Williams’ little kindergarten, whose 
success sets another crown on the brow of Miss Garland as a 
trainer. I think she is making an excellent impression on the Bal- 
timoreans, all who make themselves acquainted with her work, 
and especially on the parents who send her their children. She 
admits visitors always, on the condition that they will not speak to 
her or the children, but saying that if they wish any explanations, or 
to ask any questions, she will receive them on Saturdays,—and she 
seldom has a Saturday on which she has not a /evee. Ahother good 
thing she does for the propagation of the system : There are some 
unorganized and volunteer Protestant Sisters of Charity who work 
among the poor children, whom she receives three afternoons in 
the week, to communicate to them the knowledge of childhood 
which she has gained in her Froebel education and her daily prac- 
tice of his processes. 

But I can write no more about these visits to the kindergartens at 
present. I am back in Philadelphia, and will now speak of the ex- 
hibition of kindergarten work at the Centennial grounds. 


Philadelphia, May 19. 
THE KINDERGARTEN AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

Our kindergarten in operation has not yet startéd. The archi- 
tect was behindhand, but I heard that the room was to be delivered 
yesterday, so that I hope the furniture will be put in to-day. 

Schermerhorn & Co, have sent, gratuitously, a beautiful set of 
tables, and our chairs are the nicest I have seen, being /o/ding- 
chairs, that can be handled easily by children, and laid on the 
tables when room is to be made for play. I will find out and tell 
the name of the manufacturer, for the convenience of those who 
want to furnish kindergartens. (But I suppose these folding-chairs 
can be made anywhere.) : 

I am very sorry at so much delay in beginning our exhibition, if 
we may call such the sessions of the kindergarten, which are not 
rehearsals for show, but simply the continuation of what the chil- 
dren have been doing the last seven months, The weather will 
soon be too hot to take the children upon the ground, and the 
month of May has been so very cool, it is a pity to have lost it. 
They will hardly have more than a month before vacation must 
begin, which will last till September, at least. 

I am sorry, too, that during this month the sessions will be only 


on the first three days of the week ; but the woman’s committee 


grant only so much to the class from “ The Northern Home,” 
which we have been at such pains to prepare, as model kindergar- 
ten according to Froebel ; hoping to make it known as such, in con- 
tradistinction to many infant schools which claim the name, some 
having plays merely, but plays not calculated with the nicety of 
Froebel’s philosophy, to insure the regular, orderly development 
of the understanding which educates the blind heart into moral 
and zsthetic sentiment, and the blind will into artistic and moral 
power ; for nothing /ess than these aims justifies Froebel’s name 
of kindergarten given his invéntion, which is a dridge between the 
nursery and school, and has such salutary influence upon both, 

Not only does Froebel’s kindergarten differ from the so-called 
play-schools that erganise disorder (if one may be allowed the con- 
tradiction of terms), but it differs from the Pestalozzian object- 
teaching, which begins at a later stage with the children, who go 
into the kindergarten to have their activities regulated to produce 
objects. It is only what children do, themselves, which will cer- 
tainly gain their whole attention, and insure an examination and 
observation resulting in vital objective knowledge. The kinder- 
garten precedes and prepares for object-teaching schools, as well as 
for reading-schools, 

“THE AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN,” 

It is a very vexatious circumstance that so many persons insist 
on calling their infant schools and object-teaching, and private pri- 
mary schools, Aindergartens. Miss Coe, or somebody for her, has 
made announcement, in the New-York Aducational News, of an 
object-teaching school of her own planning, which she persists in 
calling 4indergarten,—“ the American Kindergarten,”—and speaks 
as if Froebel were her master, though she repudiates even his mate- 
rials, as well as graduated processes of work for development, and 
begins to instruct even in reading, in a way of her own. Nobody 
can hinder her making her experiments, as long as parents give 
her their children as subjects of them. But even though she does 
use some of Froebel’s materials, this does not make it honest for 
her to usurp his name for what he deprecated, viz., rushing knowl- 
edge upon the mind, instead of bringing the mind into the condi- 
tion of itself taking and assimilating just such knowledge, and #o 
more, than it can use in producing effects. 

Knowledge, disconnected from, or out of creative relation with, 
the processes of the play and fancy-work of children, Froebel con- 
sidered to be vitiating or perverting, and not nourishing fruit of 
the tree of life. All true knowledge, at any period of life, he 
thought, should grow from within, and not be put in from without. 
He thought there was nothing more arbitrary in the formation of 
the mind and character, than in the formation of a flower. He re- 
garded the common instruction of children as no more education 
than artificial flower-making is vegetation* (7’és is a perfect anal- 


THE NORTHERN HOME. 

Miss Burritt has made her class, at the Northern Home, a per- 
fect kindergarten, so far as it goes. She has found it rather an ad- 
vantage for our present purpose, that the children, instead of 
being petted and amused, had been neglected, repressed, and with- 


their being subjects of culture. Miss Burritt was, therefore, their 
first pleasure-giver ; and the kindergarten hours are oases in the 
desert of their experience. The sunshine of Froebel’s invitations 
to play, and the mind-cherishing effect of his interrogatory method, 
therefore, has had a perfect opportunity ; and within ten days after 
she began, the little silent, stupid, fearful, suspicious, stubborn, dis- 
couraged expressions of face and manner were mowhere, and 
bright, hopeful, joyous, docile, confidential expressions took their 
place. 

I went up to the Northern Home again, last Tuesday, and re- 
newed the impression of my last visit. The children are in charm- 
ing relation with one another, and the doors of communication with 
nature and their fellow-beings are thrown wide open ; and if they 
can only be continued upon Froebel’s method hereafter (as I trust 
they may), they will be a perpetual argument for and demonstra- 


being is the child of God, and his “ business” in life is to save his 
people from their sins and build up the kingdom which we daily 
pray should come on earth, by doing our Father’s will on earth as 
it is done in heaven, Miss Burritt has kept paramount the filial 
relation to God and the fraternal relation with man, by the Aymans 
in which she has embodied her religious instruction, which have 
defined the instinct of worship into intentional love of the Infinite 
Benignity, and the social instinct into intentional love of others,— 
enacted all the time that she is with them. 

In their precise habits of order and speech, in their dealing with 
their playthings, may be seen love of order and the perception they 
have of cause and effect, and the adaptation of means to ends. 
Their activity, by being kept so orderly and productive of pleas- 
ure, becomes strong to conquer caprice and passion, and prevent 
indolence, which has been well said to be stronger than all the pas- 
sions. Activity will never fail while it is successful ; and the art of 


the kindergartner consists in keeping it in channels, and directing 
it to aims that itcertainly can accomplish. As Mr. Emerson has 
sung, +» Success 

Is dear to the Eumenides.” 


(To be continued.) 


Erratum.—in Gs Sevens of May 20, first line of third column in this 
partment, ‘the unveiling of the monument to Lincoln,—“ after 
proclamation by Mr. Longstreet,” should readi 


emancipation 


out pleasures of any kind; the ignorant nurse having no idea of 


tion of the great truth he has discovered, viz., that the human - 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 
MAINE. 


Bares*COLLEGE, COMMENCEMENT WEEK.—Friday, June, 23. 
—Examination of the junior class at 2.00 o’clock, p.m. - + « 
Saturday, Fune 24. — Examination of the sophomore class at 
9.00 o’clock a. m.; examination of freshman class at 2.00 p. m. 
examining committee, Rev. J. E. Dame, A.M., Kingsbury Bach- 
elder, A.M., G. B. Files, A.M. . Sunday, Fune 25.—Bac- 
calaureate exercises at Main street F. B. church at 2:30 p. m. ; ser- 
mon by the president. Sermon before Theological School, at same 
place, Sunday evening at 7:45, by Rev. J. L. Phillips, A.M., re- 
turned missionary from India. Monday, 26.—9.00 a. m., 
examination of Theological School, Rev. J. E. Dame, A.M., Rev. 
W. H. Bowen, D.D., Rev. Arthur Given, A.M., committee. Jun- 
ior prize declamation, Main street Free Baptist church, at 7:45 
o'clock, p.m. . . . Twesday, 27.—Annual meeting of corpora- 
tion, at 8.00 a. m., at Hathorn Hall ; examination for admission to 
college at 9.00 a. m., at the library; anniversary of Theological 
School at Main street Free Baptist church at 2.00 p. m.; business 
meeting of the alumni to nominate two overseers, at 4.00 p. m. ; 
concert at 8.00 p. m. at City Hall by select orchestra (twenty-one 
in number) from Harvard Symphony Club, Car! Zerrahn, leader, 
with Annie Louise Cary and J. W. Winch. Wednesday, 
28.—Commencement exercises at City Hall at 10.00 a. m.; ora- 
tion before united literary societies by James Parton, at 7.45 p- m., 
at City Hall. Thursday, 29.— Annual meeting of alumni 
at Free Baptist church, 10.00 a. m.; Rev. Arthur Given, Green- 
ville, R. L., orator; Nathan W. Harris, Auburn, poet. Class exer- 
cises at City Hall, 7.45 p. m. . Friday Evening.—Recep- 
tion to the graduating class and their friends by President Cheney 
at his residence. . . . The graduating classes this year, num- 
ber 28: 24 in college-class proper, and four in Theological School. 

CORINTM.—The academy, whder the charge of Mr. David 
Fletcher, assisted by Miss Carrie M. True, has closed a very suc- 
cessful term of eleven weeks. The whole number attending for 
the term was 74. With its present popular instructor, and a lib- 
eral policy on the part of the trustees, there can be no doubt but, 
in a short time, the academy will be brought up to its past stand- 
ard of excellence. The lyceum connected with the academy has 
been well sustained by the students, and good results have been 
derived therefrom. 

— J. Marshall Hawkes has resigned his position as principal of 
Washington High School and supervisor of schools in Pembroke, 
to accept a situation further west. ; 

— Prof. G. T. Fletcher, principal of the Eastern Normal School, 
at Castine, has been dangerously ill of pneumonia. He is now 
able to sit up part of the day, and will probably be able to be 
about in a fortnight. 

— Auburn city council has responded favorably to the request 
for the,expansion of the course in the high school, and has appro- 
priated $1,000 additional to the high school. The design is to in- 
troduce a commercial and business course. The appropriation 
for the grammar school is increased $1,000, as more schools of 
this grade are required. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

GILMANTON ACADEMY.—The eighty-second anniversary of Gil- 
manton Academy occurred May 14 to 18. The old town donned 
its best suit and bade a pleasant greeting to its many friends and 
guests. The academy, occupying an elevated site among the sur- 
rounding hills, seems to stand as a beacon light, welcoming all to 
its classic walls. For almost a century this academy has exercised 
a strong and salutary influence upon the literary career of the sons 
and daughters, not alone of New Hampshire, but the Christian 
training and thorough discipline here received has rendered many 
a life rich and fruitful in good deeds in the remote parts of the 
world. The exercises this year were unusually interesting and sat- 
isfactory, both as respects quality and character; a fine class, 
seven ladies and gentlemen, were graduated. The examinations 
were highly creditable, reflecting thoroughness on the part of the 
instructors and persistent labor on that of the pupils. Perhaps 
never, in the history o the institution, has more complete success 
crowned the year’s labor. The trustees are men of liberal culture 
and enthusiasm, and are eminently fitted for the work committed 
their care, and under the continued care of present board of in- 


PORTSMOUTH. — One of the most methodical, persevering, and 
successful teachers in the city is Mr. Charles E. Buzzell, master of 
the Walker School, and supervisor of all the schools in District 
No. 1, except that at Gravelly Ridge, which lies outside of the 
thickly settled portion of the city. Mr. Buzzell was educated at 
the Strafford and New Hampton academies, began his first school 
at 16, and has been constantly engaged in teaching for nearly 17 
years. In 1865 he was elected master of the Franklin School, 
which position he held for over two years, when he was trans- 
ferred to the boys’ department of the Walker School. In 1869 
the two departments were united, and Mr. Buzzell placed in charge 
of the whole. In 1873 he was appointed supervisor, and has since 
had under his charge ten schools, with about 45° pupils. The 


; master is required to “ mark out the course of study and the limits 


of instruction for the several divisions and classes,” to examine all 
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candidates for admission and promotion, to conduct “ frequent ex- 
aminations,” and to exercise a constant supervision of the schools 
under his charge. The duties are many and arduous. For the 
work of supervision the master is allowed one hour each day, 
being engaged in teaching the rest of the time. Mr. Buzzell has 
won the warmest approval of the committee in charge of his dis- 
trict, has sent 100 well-fitted pupils to the high school, and is held 
in the highest estimation by all. 

PLyMoutH. — The French Normal School at Plymouth prom- 
ises to be very successful the coming summer. Nearly one hun- 
dred professors and teachers have already engaged to attend. In 
order to make the school a vacation for teachers, as well as a time 
for study, the proprietors of the Pemigewassett House invite the 
pupils of the school to attend all the musical and dancing parties 
which will take place at the hotel; while the railroads of that city 
offer half-fare tickets for all the summer excursions among the 
mountains. There will be a lesson each day for the whole school, 
after which it will be divided into sections, and conversation will 
be led in each by an accomplished French scholar. Every house 
throughout the village, where pupils board, will be supplied with an 
able conversationalist in French, so that no other language will be 
spoken. Besides the daily lessons, Professor Sauveur will give 
twelve lectures, upon the most interesting subjects in French lit- 
erature. The object of this school is not only to teach the lan- 
guage, but also the methods of this remarkable system ; that the 
demand which is now being made for teachers to introduce this 
system into schools may be met in due time. At the close of the 
session all who attend the full course will receive diplomas, which 
may be added to another season, when this normal school, which 
is now being inaugurated, will be continued. 

— A gentleman officially connected with the schools of Keene 
writes us as follows in reference to the question we proposed last 
week : 

“I was much pleased to see your notice in the last week's N. E. 
JouRNAL, in relation te having a meeting of educators to talk 
over matters pertaining to our publicschools. The subject should 
not only be talked up, but should be acted upon. That there is 
something wanting is clearly to be seen, not only in this city, but 
also in the surrounding towns. If there is anything better to be 
had, and I think there is, let us try and get it. I think that our 
legisiators would be willing to do a good thing for the schools of 
the State, if they only knew what the best thing was todo. The 
different members of our city government, as well as the repre- 
sentatives to the State legislature, talk quite liberally in regard to 
the matter of public schools.” 

— Penacook Normal Academy, Fisherville, holds its anniver- 
sary exercises Tuesday and Wednesday, June 6 and 7 (not 7 and 
8, as has heretofore been published.) Tuesday will be spent in 
examination of classes. Wednesday will be given to the gradua- 
ting exercises. A class of eleven are to graduate in the different 
departments. Tuesday evening there will be a concert, and 
Wednesday evening a social reunion of the pupils, past and pres- 
ent, and their invited guests. Class motto, “ Spectemer Agendo.” 
— The exercises of the 23d anniversary of the New London 
Literary and Scientific Institution will occur Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, June 26, 27, and 28. Examinations will occupya 
part of each day. On Monday evening Rev. W. V. Garner, of 
Concord, will preach the annual sermon, and on Tuesday evening 
the address before the literary societies will be delivered, by Rev. 
W. N. Clarke, of Newton Centre, Mass. 


— The spring term of the Misses Bartlett’s boarding school, 
Lisbon, closed on the 12th. The closing exercises were of a very 
interesting character. The examination showed that the instruc- 
tion had been thorough, and that the pupils had made a good de- 
gree of advancement in their studies. 

— George P. Little, Esq., a member of the board of trustees of 
Pembroke Academy, has offered four prizes — two for the best 
original declamations and two for the best essays. The exercises 
will take place at the close of the present term. 

— Appleton Academy, New Ipswich, receives $5,000 from the 
estate of the late Hon. Isaac Spalding, of Nashua. Mr. S. was a 
native of that town. 


VERMONT. 


West BRATTLEBORO.—The examinations for the spring term 
of the Brattleboro Academy, held on Monday, the 22d ult., passed 
off in a way to fully sustain the former high reputation of the in- 
stitution. Both in the Classical and English studies there were 
evidences shown of thorough drill and faithful application. The 
principal, F. V. Lang, has been fortunate in his choice of teachers 
for the past year, and the results have shown, that, however it 
may be in politics, in the management of a school one of the 
things least to be desired is “rotation in office.” The exhibition 
given by the students of the academy on Tuesday evening drew 
out a good house, and was in all respects a success. 

MONTPELIER. — Methodist Seminary Commencement, 1876. — 
June 11, 10:30 a. m., baccalaureate sermon by Rev. L. White, 
A.M., principal. June 12, 8.00 p. m., lecture by Rev. C. B. Hul- 
bert, A.M., Middlebury. June 13, 9.00 a, m., examinations begin ; 
8.00 p. m., lecture before the Aisthetic Society by Rev. R. R. Mer- 
idith, A.M.,’ Boston, Mass. June 14, 9.00 a. m., examinations con- 


tinued; 10.00 a. m., meeting of trusteees; 12.00 m., reports of 


teachers and examining committee; 2.00 p. m., business meeting 
of alumni association; 4.00 p. m., class-tree exercises; oration by 
Goodsil F. Arms, Richford; poem by Lottie E. White, Mont- 
pelier ; prophecies by Hattie E. Whitcomb, Richmond. June 14, 
8.00 p. m., alumni anniversary, oration by Rev. H. W. Worthen, 
A.M., Chelsea; poem by Miss Ellen O. Peck, Montpelier. June 
15, 10.00 a. m., commencement exercises ; 8.00 p. m. commence- 
ment levee. 

— The Poultney Journal says: We are pleased to note the ap- 
parent prosperity of the Troy Conference Academy in Poultney. 
The academy is now in about the middle of the spring and sum- 
mer term. Its numbers keep up, and we perceive that prepara- 
tions have commenced for the closing exercises of the term. The 
success of the institution since its restoration, we are told, has 
been fully equal to the expectation of its friends. We have met 
several gentlemen within the last year, who contemplate removal 
to Poultney with the view of sharing in the educational advan- 
tages here for their children. Some have already purchased and 
removed here for that purpose, and with the inducements we have, 
others will be likely to follow. 

— On Monday, May 22, Miss Louise Darling opened a select 
school in East Burke, in the basement of their house, designed 
for the younger scholars in the village. This will be a good thing 
to keep the little folks from roving and falling into bad habits dur- 
ing the summer. Miss Cornelia Cushing has been engaged to 
teach the summer district school, which will commence in Sep- 
tember. 

— The school in district No. 17, Wells River, is taught this 
season by George W. Rider. The employment of a male teacher 
for the summer school is a rather novel feature. 

— Mrs. O. Davis teaches the school in the village. This is her 
thirteenth term in succession, in this school. 


MASSACBRUSETTS. 
Worcester County Teachers’ Association. 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 

tion will be held at Millbury, Mass., June 9 and 10. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 9. 

9:30 A. M.—Introductory Exercises and Preliminary Business. 

10:00.—Teaching vs. Compensation; C. L. Clay, Grafton. 

11:15-—An Exercise in English Grammar; conducted by E. I. Comins, Wor- 
cester. 

2:00 P. M, — Primary School Topic: How Two and Two Make One; Amanda 
M. Phillips, Worcester. 

3:15-—Hoow shall we teach Arithmetic? opened by T. Wheelock, Esq., a mem- 
ber of the school committee, Millbury. 

8:00,—Lecture: The New Era in Europe, andfits Lessons for us; Hen. B. G. 
Northrop, New Haven, Conn. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 10. 

8:30 A. m.—Ceneral Business. 

8:45.—Physical Culture; Julia E. Wilcox, Whitinsville. 

10:00.—Should Written Examinations be the only test for promotion? Albert P. 
Marble, Supt. of Schools, Worcester ; Joseph G. Edgerly, Supt. of Schools, 
Fitchburg. 

The eitizens of Millbury generously offer free entertainment to persons coming 
from a distance. It is heped that every town in the county will be fully repre- 
sented by its teachers. Persons paying full fare one way will be furnished, at 
the convention, with a free return ticket over the roads within the county. Com- 
mittees and others interested in promoting more skillful methods of teaching, 
are cordially invited to be present and join in the discussions following the above 
— C. C. Woopman, Pres. 

tira W. Atpricn, Sec. 


Boston.—At the regular school meeting last week the follow- 
ing teachers were confirmed; Edith W. Howe, third assistant, 
Charlestown Harvard School; Sarah L. Adams, third assistant, 
Mayhew School; Marcella E. Donegan, third assistant, Eliot 
School; Frederick E. Whitney, usher, Mayhew School; Laura E. 
Viles, fourth assistant, Brimmer School; Martha E. Pope, third 
assistant, Rice School; Abbie M. Holden, third assistant, Frank- 
lin School; Anna Grover, third assistant, Everett School; Mar- 
tha A. Jackson, third assistant, Andrew School; Mary L. Nich- 
ols, third assistant, Gaston School; Ella L. Chittenden, third as- 
sistant, Andrew School; Helen C. Steele, third assistant, Mount 
Vernon School; Mary E. Tufts, fourth assistant, Central School ; 
Maggie S. Winton, fourth assistant, Hillside School; N. Horace 
Whittemore, usher and principal, Tileston School. Nominated 
on probation—Eva D. Kellogg, usher and prineipal, Brimmer 
School. Mr. Samuel Harrington was unanimously elected master 
of the Eliot School, in place of Mr. Samuel W. Mason, elected as 
a member of the board of supervisors. 

It was ordered that a committee of three be appointed to co- 
eperate with the principals of the High and Grammar School for 
Girls in endeavoring to influence the girls to dress simply on the 
day of their approaching graduation, that this extravagance may 
be avoided, which would be in the future, as it has heretofore 
been, a heavy tax upon many parents. The chair appointed as 
the committee Miss May, Mr. Hutchins, and Miss Peabody. . . - 
A request of the board of supervisors to be provided with suit- 
able accommodations was referred to the city council. . . Leave 
of absence was granted Mr. John D. Philbrick, superintendent of 
schools, to visit the principal cities of the West, to observe and 
report upon the system of education there pursued, so as to en- 
able him to conform to the rules and regulations which require 
him to become familiar with the system of education pursued in 
other cities. An adjourned meeting of the school com- 
mittee was held Saturday evening. Communications were re- 
ceived from Joshua Bates, master of the Brimmer School, tender- 
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structors, we confidently predict for this honorable institution con- 
tinued prosperity. 
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ing his resignation, to take effect at the close of the present CONNECTICUT. ; COLLEGES. 


school year; also from John P. Brown and Thomas J. Emory, 
master and sub-master of the English High School, both to take 
effect at the same time. 

— The Chicopee school expenses are to be reduced $2,400 this 
year. The principals of the high and grammar schools, who now 
receive $2,000 and $1,500, annually, are to be reduced 8 per cent., 
and the others, except the primary teachers, 5 per cent. The 
school year is also to be reduced from forty to thirty-six weeks. 

— The Northampton library committee accepts the offer of 
local artists to tint the art-room walls similarly to the Smith Col- 
lege art-room, free of charge. They also recommend the circula- 
tion of a subscription paper for ornamenting the ceiling and pro- 
viding necessary furniture. A prominent citizen offers to give 
$100, if one or two others, whom he names, will do the same. 

— The pupils of the Everett High School made a fine impres- 
sion and gave much amusement in their mock trial of Julius Cesar 
Pomeroy, for the murder of his mother-in-law, last evening. 

— Each of the classes in one of the Weymouth schools has 
planted a Centennial elm on the school-house grounds. ; 

— Miss Lulu B. Sargent and Miss Ruth Stilson, pupils in the 
Melrose High School, have won the first and second prizes, re- 
spectively, for the best essays on temperance. 

— The Holyoke school committee will save about $1,500 this 
year, by reducing the pay of teachers $1.00 a week. 

— Miss E. Barry, teacher in the Bigelow School, Newton, has 
resigned. 

— The new Center school-house on Ferry street, Malden, was 
formally dedicated last week. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


PROVIDENCE.—Mr, J. C. Greenough, principal of the Normal 
School, has been appointed to fill a vacancy in the city school 
board, caused by the resignation of J. B. Anthony of the third 
ward, . Mr. E. C. Pierce, for the committee on the annual 
report of the school committee to the city council, affirmed the 
good condition of the schools, the necessity for a new high school- 
house, and the necessity for better ventilation in some of the 
school buildings. Rev. Dr. Parker reported that seven evening 
schools were continued during the winter. He reports, that the 
value of the evening schools during the winter does not admit of 
adoubt. . A proposition to separate the sexes in the high 
school, even for the temporary expedient of furnishing better ac- 
commodations pending the erection of a new school-house, was 
vigorously opposed by Prof. B. F. Clark and others. There is a 
strong feeling here that the sexes should be educated together. 
- + + A praposition to close the primary and intermediate 
schools at 4.00 o’clock was referred to the committee on by-laws. 

+ The public schools were closed on Tuesday, Decoration 
Day, The city appropriated nothing for aid in the decoration 
ceremonies ; but the schools did nobly in furnishing floral tributes. 
Many teachers make this occasion an affective means of impress- 
ing upon their pupils lessons of patriotism and gratitude for the 
fallen soldiers. 

NEwport.—The plans for the proposed new school building on 
Cranston avenue which were submitted by George C. Mason & 
Son have been accepted by the committee, and the specifications 
are now in the hands of the builders for contract. The building 
is to be 75 feet front by 67 feet deep, and will contain eight school- 
rooms, four on the first and four on the second floor, each room 
being 25 x 33 feet, the stories being 13 feet high. The style of 
architecture is an adaptation of that in vogue in the time of Queen 
Anne, and is represented as peculiarly modest yet pleasing in ap- 
pearance. Adjoining each school room are two cloak rooms. 
The Tobin system of ventilation is to be adopted, which is said 
to be the most perfect in use, and is superseding all others in 
England. The cold air from the outside is brought into the rooms 
through vertical pipes, and passing over the heads of the children, 
proceeds into a shaft, which is round the chimney, and escapes. 
In the winter the heat from the furnaces, rarifying the air will 
cause it to flow upward. In the summer the same effect will be 
produced by gas-burners around the shaft. 


East GREENWICH.—The public schools in district No. 1 closed 
their spring term on Friday afternoon, May 26, with interesting 
exercises, consisting of brief examination recitations, dialogues, 
and singing, which created a great influx of visitors interested in 
the cause of popular education. The pupils acquitted themselves 
creditably, the varied performances evincing a commendable de- 
gree of progress. In the grammar department, the blackboards 
were adorned with some artistic-looking maps, which won the ad- 
miration of beholders. Whole number in grammar department, 
56, average 46, per cent. 90; intermediate, 57, average 46, per 
cent. 86; second primary, 72, average 61, per cent. 92; junior pri- 
mary, 120, average 87, per cent. 85. Total number of pupils regis- 
tered 305; average number belonging 270; average daily attend- 
ance 238; Pereentage of attendance 88. 

Woonsocket.—Mr, A. C. White has been engaged to teach 
vocal music schools. Mr. White is well-known and the commit- 
tee are fortunate to secure his services. . . . The school com- 
mittee have voted to accept proposals to build Raapepeen school 
house at $8,800. 

— The Normal school is in the full tide of pros , and onl 
needs better accommodations for its most of prosperity, 


Hartrorp. — The Hartford County Educational Association 
met at the hall of the Brown School, on Saturday, May 27, at 10 
a.m. Professor Carleton, the president, being absent, Mr. A. 
Moss, of the North School, Hartford, was appointed president, 
pro tem. The programme of business had been prepared as fol- 
lows : Ought recitations to be made topically, or in answer to ques- 
tions, or by both methods? Should teachers ever or generally ask 
“leading questions”? Should the answer a/ways “ incorporate the 
question”? What are the three chief requisites in “the art of 
questioning” ? What are the three most important requisites for 
opening and closing school? Should a teacher always blame 
himself alone for want of success in the school room? and is 
President Eliot’s dictum that “ A good school is a man or woman,” 
true? After singing, the meeting discussed the question, “ Ought 
teachers ever to ask pupils ‘ leading questions ’’’? 

A lively discussion ensued, in which Miss Harris, Miss Easton, 
Messrs. Ames, Morse, Barrows, Dwight, Stockwell, and others, 
took part. The drift of opinion was against putting questions in 
such forms as to allow pupils to guess at answers without the use 
of their reason or memory, and against suggestive questioning 
while teaching. 

On the question of the most important requisites of the art of 
questioning, Mr. Barrows named two; 1, That the teacher should 
have a clear idea of his object, whether it is teaching or to hear 
results; 2, that he must have the pupil’s attention and power to 
grasp the question. Mr. Dwight named: 1, clearness in state- 
ment; 2, systematic arrangement ; 3, adaptation to the average 
ability of the class. Miss Easton named clearness, conciseness, 
and comprehensiveness. Mr. Stockwell said, narrow the question 
to a definite point, and made a capital ilustration of his idea. 

On re-assembling, at two o’clock, the association discussed the 
question, “Is a good school a good teacher ?” It was agreed that 
parents and committees should blame themselves for lack of a 
good school, and yet that teachers, from their own point of view, 
should consider it their duty, and within their power, to overcome 
all obstacles, One teacher succeeds well where another has just 
failed, proving the fault in the teacher. Mr. Barrows thought 
teachers should never say, “ My pupils are bad, and that’s the rea- 
son my school is poor. I am not to blame. Nobody could suc. 
ceed in my place.” What is the fact? The teacher leaves, some 
other comes in ; behold the change! The same little heathen are 
now attentive and enthusiastic; the school is charming. As 
things are, the teacher must blame himself chiefly, or alone, for 
failure. 


On the question, “In aidiies orally shall pupils pronounce each |. 


syllable ?” only three voted no. An unusual number of teachers 
took part in the discussions, and the meeting was a success. The 
next n eeting occurs after the shmmer vacation. 


THE STATE REFORM ScHOOL.—By the annual report of the 
trustees of the State Reform School it appears that there have 
been received during the year 466, and 121 have been discharged, 
leaving in the school April 1, 345 boys. Owing to,the general de- 
pression in business, which has affected the earnings of the work- 
shop, the school reports a deficiency of $856.13. The general condi- 
tion cf the school is good, and is commended by the trustees, who 
also recommend the adoption of the family system, as in Ohio. It 
is also suggested that a location more remote from a large town 


would be better for the purpose of the school than the present |- 


site at Meriden. The present lands are now so valuable that the 
proposed change could doubtless be made with pecuniary profit to 
the State, and there are certainly many arguments in its favor. 
The report of the superintendent accompanies the trustees report. 


GRANBY. — A village improvement society was organized in 
Granby, and began its work on the day of the opening of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, by beginning the planting of trees on the main 
street of the village of Salmon Brook, a beautiful, wide street, 
already adorned with many fine elms. The work was more fully 
carried out on a subsequent day, when nearly fifty trees were 
planted. Coincidently with this movement the Park Association 
have commenced the work of laying out a public park around the 
soldier’s monument, which stands in a wide space at the head of 
the main street. So there is promise of a decided improvement 
in the appearance of Granby. The new society has started with 
much vigor. 

WESLEYAN.—The commencement orators of ’76 are announced 


as follows: J. F. Andrews, N. J.; W.S. Blake, N. Y.; W.C./_ 


Blakeman, Conn.; A. R. Carrington, N. Y.; G.S. Coleman, N. Y.; 
C. E. Davis, Mass.; Miss Jennie Larned, Ky.; S. O. Harrison, 
N. J.; F. S. Thorpe, N. ¥.; W.C. Wallace, N. Y.; E. A. Wilkie, 
Mass.; B. C. Conner, Penn. 


— Members of the Legislature sometimes do singular things. 
A few days ago, one member proposed an amendment to the con- 
stitution of the State, striking out the amendment adopted in 1855, 
which requires that a person shall be able to read before being 
admitted an elector. Another member, of illustrious descent, has 
introduced a bill to abolish the board of education. But the peo- 
ple of Connecticut, of all parties, have little inclination to go back 
to the dark ages. 

— A movement has also been made to amend the constitution 
so as to prevent the giving of 


| to aid sectarian schools. ought to pass. 


Boston Unrversiry.—The annual dinner and reunion of the 
alumni of the Law School of Boston University occurred at the 
Revere House last week, a goodly number of the alumni and 
other friends of the institution being present. At the business 
meeting a resolution was adopted favoring the formation of a 
library fund to increase the efficiency of the law library of the 
university. The following officers were elected: President, H. 
A. Folsom ; vice-presidents, F. J. Morrill and Cortland Wood of 
73, Edward Malley and Edward F. Slocomb of '74, Willard Wood 
and Thomas J. Gargan of ’75, W. V. Kellen and George H. Pratt 
of '76; secretary and treasurer, Lucius L. Hubbard. T. J. Gar- 
gan and Paul West were chosen a committee to see to the estab- 
lishment of a permanent alumni fund. Addresses were also made 
by ex-Governor Emory Washburn, William Beach Lawrence, 
Charles Theodore Russell, J. W. Keith, and others, and letters 
were received from Governor Rice, George S. Hillard, Ivory W. 
Richardson, Judges Lord, Morton, Lowell, Pitman and Clifford. 
The company broke up at a late hour, having passed a very pleas- 
ant and profitable evening. 

Turrs.—The officers of the Adams Club for next term are as 
follows: President, H. L. Whithed, ’77; vice-president, S, C. 
Campbell, '78; secretary and treasurer, U. H. Squires, '78; stew- 
ard, H. D. Nash, ’’77. . . . At the last examination of the 
seniors by Professor Shipman, Mr. Aldrich, in behalf of the class, 
presented to the professor an elegant copy of Gosturich’s Essays 
on the British Poets. The presentation was a complete surprise, 
but the professor soon recovered, and made the class a very happy 
little speech. . . The faculty have voted not to re-examine 
students at the end of the year upon topics which have been made 
subjects of examination upon their completion. . . . Appoint- 
ments for commencement are as follows: Valedictory oration, W. 
P. Beckwith; salutatory oration, L. W. Aldrich; philosophical 
oration, D. M. Woodbury; English orations, C. A, Sprague, A. 
P. French; dissertation, B. L. Dwinell ; disquisitions, C. B. Leon- 
ard, E. C. Headle, H. H. Eddy, A. B. Fletcher. . Presi- 
dent Capen gave a very enjoyable reception to the members of 
the graduating class and their friends, on Wednesday evening of 
last week, upon the completion of the final examinations, At the 
close a few remarks were made to the president by one of the 
members of the class in recognition of his labors during the year, 
and pledging the loyalty of '76 to the college. Mr. Capen re- 
sponded very happily and feelingly. . . . The seniors held 
their class supper at the Hotel Brunswick on the evening of the 
23d ult. It was a very elegant affair, and much enjoyed by all, 
The foot-ball game between the second eleven and the 
Harvard freshmen resulted in a victory for the latter. . . . A.. 
E. Scott, class ’58, has been chosen marshal for commencement. 
a The seniors have voted $40.00 for a class cup to be 
given to the first child. . . The invitations for class day, 
June 19, now being issued, are very elegant affairs. . . . Mr. 
Gilbert Atwood delivered a lecture to the students ‘recently, on 
Japanese Art. 


HARVARD.—There are over five hundred freshmen at Harvard 
in all the departments. The whole number of students is about 
thirteen hundred. - « The “annuals” begin on the 2th ult., 
and continue three weeks. Class day comes the 23d inst. . . . 
Work on the new addition to the library is progressing rapidly. 
- « The faculty have passed a vote, the result of which will 
be to abolish matriculation, one of the hitherto required forms of 
admission to the college. Another vote just passed by the same 
body will forbid students from church attendance at large, com- 
mencing next year. . . . The elective courses of study will 
hereafter be open to persons not less than twenty-one years of age, 
who shall satisfy the faculty of their fitness to pursue the particu- 
lar courses they elect, although they have not passed the usual ex- 
amination for admission to college, and do not propose to be can- 
didates for the degree of bachelor of arts. . . Commence- 
ment will fall this year on Wednesday, June 28, and Gen, Thomas 
Sherwin will act as chief marshal for the occasion. The exercises 
will take place in the Saunders Theater of Memorial Hal}. It is 
expected that James Russell Lowell will preside at the after-din- 
ner exercises. 


AMHERST. — Rev. Joseph Cook, whose lectures were so much 
appreciated by the students last term, has consented to deliver 
another course, the first of which was given, to a large audience, 
Tuesday evening, May 23, his subject being “God in Conscience.” 
- Commencement comes this year June 29. . . . Pro 
fessor Burgess will continue to lecture on History and Pelitical 
Science, one term a year, meeting the class twice a day, notwith- 
standing his acceptance of the Columbia professorship, . . . 
The following juniors have been appointed as class monitors for 
the ensuing year, because they held the highest rank of scholars: 
Frank S. Adams, of Westboro; Charles S. Hartwell, of Foochow, 
China; Henry D. Maxon, of Westerly, R. I.; and Henry S. Red- 
field, of Elmira, N.Y. . . . The Rev. Aaron Warner, D.D., 
for nine years professor of Rhetoric and Oratory at Amherst, is 
dead, at the age of 81 years. He has lived in retirement in Am- 
herst since 1853, when he retired from the college. 


— The subjects announced by the intercollegiate judges of prize 
essays are as follows: 1. The American Federalists; 2. Haw- 
thorne’s Place in Literature. The judges are Messrs. T. W. Hig- | 


ginson, R. G. White, and James T. Fields. 
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Book Notices. 
“The Seven Little Sisters.” 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

I wish to bear my testimony, unasked, to the 
peculiar value for teachers, of a little book which 
lies rather out of the line of text- books, and which 
may therefore escape their notice. It is called 
“ The Seven Little Sisters who live on the round 
ball that floats in the air.” The round ball is, of 
course, the earth, and the little sisters represent 
different nations and races of men. I think that 
the mere reading of this book — read over and 
over, as children always read a book they like— 
will give to the young readers a more vivid im- 
pression of the shape of the earth, of the distribu- 
tion of nations over it, and of the essential broth- 
erhood of man, than the study of most text books. 
I understand that it has been largely used by Miss 
Garland and Miss Weston, of the Boston Kinder- 
garten ; and I should think that it would be in- 
valuable, not merely for such schools, but for all 
primary schools. It is very common for teachers 
to read aloud to their pupils some story-book at 
their closing session of the week ; and the “Seven 
Little Sisters ” is a story-book, and a book of real 


intellectual value at the same time. T. W. H. 
Criticism on “A Critic Criticised.” 
To the Editor of the New-England : 


In your paper of May 13, F. W. Parker asks, 
“ What book, or books, written by an American, 
contain the fundamental principles of Education ?” 
In an admirable book on “The Art of Teaching, 
and the Teaching of Music,” published in London, 
England, this spring, the author, John Curwen, 
quotes frequently, and with the strongest words of 
approval, half a dozen works by American writers, 
and speaks of the excellence of our modes in gen- 
eral. The quotations from “The Teacher” by 
Jacob Abbott, will alone cover several pages. 
Mr. Curwen is certainly not a nobody, — Alexan- 
der John Ellis has lent him personal aid in the 
preparation of his book. Similar testimonies may 
be found in German and French authors, whose 
volumes are not athand. Mr. Parker also asks, 
“Is there a single American work which is a full 
exposition of pedagogics?” Critic would ask the 
same question concerning European works. When 
“the critic” speaks of assimilating all that is val- 
uable in the labors of the past, he does not imply 
the reading of all the literature of the subject by 
any one, or even all of American educators, 

The mathematician of to-day can find all that is 
valuable in the works of writers previous to the 
year 1800 packed into very small volumes by his 
contemporaries. The same condensation has taken 
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We have been told by those competent to judge, 
that Agassiz even somewhat lost in influence in 
this country, at least, by becoming a Nazarene. 
We hope Mr. Parker will not feel obliged to tell 
us that Professor Agassiz never went to Nazareth ; 
and if he did he never learnt anything there, as we 
have the very best authority for saying that he did, 
and learnt so much that he decided to become a 
Nazarene. 

As to “morals and religion,” the two highest 
departments of education, their fundamental prin- 
ciples were put into two very short phrases about 
2000 years ago. Nothing has been added to or sub- 


brevity has not been attained in the fundamentals 
of other departments, still it would not take a 
very large book to cover all the general laws and 
methods in the several departments of the “ True 
Order”; while the pedagogics or directions to the 
builders of the structures rendered possible by the 
great architects in education, would fill a oer 
only smaller than the Alexandrian. 

DESIGNS AND INSTRUCTIONS IN DECORATING 

AND EMBELLISHING BEVERLY PoTreRY, in imi- 

tation of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and other 

styles of Vases, &c.; with an illustrated and 

descri of pied from, 

where ogethe 

at articles for this Price 50 

cents. Boston: S. W. Tilton & 

This book supplies the demand = those who 

wish for designs and hints in decorating pottery or 
earthenware, and the information will enable a 
great number of persons to produce useful and 
ornamental articles for home adornment, at a 
small expense. The ware, called Beverly Pottery, 
is made in Massachusetts, and may be obtained, 
with the articles used in the decorations, of S. W. 
Tilton & Co. : 
— We have received the proceedings of the 
National Teachers’ Association, held last year at 
Minnesota. The papers are of great value, and 
educators should have them. A teacher’s library 
can be made up easily by small gains, and this 
book is one of a series which belongs to our pro- 
fessional work, and all teachers who value their 
profession must have as one of the permanent an- 
nual investments. A single copy, postage or ex- 
pressage prepaid, may be obtained for $1.75; 5 
copies, $8.00 ; 10 copies, $15 ; 15 copies, $21 ; 20 
copies, $26 ; 25 copies, $30, or 50 copies for $50, 
expressage not prepaid. Address W. D. Henkle, 
Salem, Ohio. 


A Centennial 


FIVE CENTURIES) Acts, 


place in higher studies also, and one can obtain 
all that is valuable in the writers enumerated by 
Mr. Parker, without reading them in the original, 
or even without studying the abstracts and trans- 
lations, in Barnard’s Fournal of Education. 

Mr, Parker quotes the critic’s remark that no 
European is competent to elaborate the proper 
system of education for American youth, and then 
asks, “Is not this abominable conceit in our merits 
as educators,” etc, “the greatest obstacle to prog- 
ress?” But he altogether mistakes the critic, who 
is not exalting American merit over European, 
but simply deducing a corollary from the relativity 
of knowledge. A European cannot so free him- 
self from the influences of his surroundings as to 
understand perfectly our American society. The 
most serious dangers to our American liberty arise 
from these two sources: that uneducated laborers 
bring Old World habits and prejudices here with 


' them; and that educated men import Old World 


methods and systems of economy to deal with 
these laborers. “Critic” did not ascribe perfec. 
tion to our schools or to their “achers, for he gave 
a very culogistic notice of Dr. Hill’s “ True Order 
of Studies,” which is a revolutionary book, or re- 
actionary one, declaring all our school-teaching 
and management radically vicious, 

All will agree with F. W. Parker that the great 
want and deficiency in American ¢eachers as in 
other intellectual professions is scholarship, learn- 
ing; but some also feel that the great danger of 
scholarship constantly is lest we should undervalue 
the contemporaneous labors of American thinkers 
and writers, and overvalue that of foreigners. The 
honor paid to scientific men who are foreigners, is 
frequently out of all proportion to their merits. 


colleges, and g Prices: One copy, 25 


ANTED, TEACHERS, 


THE VACATION, to canvass tor and sell an article 

that every Housekeeper will buy on si t. It will 

engage in. For descrip- 
tive circulars and terms 


with stamp, 
L. E. BROWN & CO., 


tracted from them since ; and although the same a 


AGENTS WANTED} 


names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail 
One Dollar a Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tation upon One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: y, these are ice cards! I never thought 
of Sole Me Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new 


arcular, wish for cards; it will 
CANNON 
6s tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


An Agent just cleared $199 jst three weeks selling the 
LIFE AND 
LABORS OF LIVINGSTONE, 
Another $80, first six da Over 50,000 copies of 
Life of the Veteran Ex lorer sold. 150, 
000 more needed by the people. A of matchless in- 
| terest, profusely illustrated, and very cheap. Aro 
hance for agents. For groe/ and terms dress HUB- 
BARD BROTHERS, Pa.; Cincinnati, O.; 
Chicago, Ill. ; Springfield, Mass. 68 m 


GENUINE SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Such as I have supplied to 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
And to the best educational institutions of the coun 
8. 
Wah such SLATE B BLACKBOARDS we 
wood suriaces With wich SLATE B and schools of New 
England. 
JOSEPH W. GRIGG, 
59 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD FLOUR. 
Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 


Manufactured by 
8. A. FOWLE, Mills, MASS. 


White Wheat. Recommended by all Ph — ~ hha 
qualed food tor families, ete. Ask your 


Send for circular, to above address. "s ma 
Penny Songs 
Public Schools. 


the coun 
GN G. N. BORDMAN, 
Melrose, Mass. 
Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon 8t., 
‘Unequaled as 
Torpid Liver, Diseases 
Te the overworked brain-toilers and people of 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 


and inducing prol and shine sleep. They 


are given under the Age supervision of 
27 = BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 

Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


WANTING SITUATIONS 


apply, in or by letter, to 
B Manage of New E and B 


ureau of Educa- 
| receive information in 


qc 119 West Sixth St, CINCINNATI, O. 


RAW SOR 
ESTERBROOK 


hs 


THE ATLAS 
Health-Lift, 


(EASTLAKE STYLE.) 


ht’s Health-Lift, I would say that 


t has yet 
LISTER, 
Curator of Gymnastics at Harvard College. 


“TI have carefull 


When g Dr. Kni 
it seems to be the best 


D. A. SARGENT, 
Provis. Instructor of Phys. Culture, Yale College. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Fan. 8 
am an old lifter. Your machine struck 


grand combinati nd ‘eg 
a coi MEL, M.D., 


106 Euclid Avenue. 
These Machines have all the ranateien ofa 
PERFECT HEA ‘H LIFT, 


Viz., Durasitrry, Simpuicity, Constructed 
of steel, i iron, and hard wood, they will last a life-time with 
reasonable usage. They are so elegant in every respect as 
to command the admiration of all persons of taste. 
are | They are so simple and easily adjusted that a child of ten 
years can operate them. Whether one lifts ~ ee or much, 

every effort begins at the same point, a adually in- 
creases as one straightens his limbs, until each ing the erect 
position, thus giving the highest requisite for Health-Lifting, 
viz; Perrect Exasticity, and this is its point of entire su- 
periority over all others; because, on others, one takes the 
he of lifting, ana carries it thro 

t, ing it a stiff, inelastic tiguing to the 

e ATLAS n in constaut use six years in the office 

of the Proprietor, and no one has ever been injured by it. 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 
Patentee and Proprietor, WORCESTER, MASS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper Hane! 


mounted with the 

for Churches Scholar Fares, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes. Fully 
"ete. 
Warran 


lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


Joseph Gillott’s 


STHEHL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


‘Traps Marx, Gillott’s,) 


Warranted. Designating Neo. 
The well known original and popalar Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 2 


School Furniture. 


Andrews Patent. 


“TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ka MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees 
Send for Llustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN 
157 Washington St, BOSTON. 


To Phila.(also admits to Cen- 
tennial Grounds) and return, 
from any point in the U. 8. east 
ofUtah. This comes within the 
grasp of every ENT of 
THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, in 


addition te the regular commissions paid, Certainly bar 
GRANDEST offer ever made to © Rvasesns. = 
r posted card for 2 


imen ris « esired. 
address CH. cL 


CAS & C arren St., New York. 
ON i IME} at the opening of 


School. If a teacher's watch is Ton iable, there is always 
trouble. mg any * Watch sold by us we warrant to keep 
time and to be always relied on. If your Watch needs clean- 
ing or repairing, we can do it in the best manner and at the 
lowest BEALS & JONES, | 
No. 11 Milk Street (near Hawley St.), Bost 


The Teacher must always be 


has stood the test of 


No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


ESTABLISHED 18465. 


W. C. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 


ant Send for Catalogue and Price 


(Thelabove Engraving represents eight linestof School Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwarde.] 
The attention of School T and all 
other in want of Schoo! Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK whichffies been fperiected 
ve ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESH,’’ 
and given entire satisfaction in every instance. te 
List. A. G. WHITCOMB, 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


. 
| 
276 
= 
New Haven, Conn., Nov. 8, 1875. 
a ME examined your machine, and have no 
aid | | hesitation in saying it is the best I have seen.”’ 
| 
=| 
| Dealer in enameled Slate Mantels, Bracket Shelves, Pa’ 
Summer Pieces, he 63 
ie whol rain Guara made from the cheicest selected lll. VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Bast Second St.,Cincinnat, 
| 
| 
¥ 
| — = | 
TICKET 
| | 
| 
| 
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THE CABINET ORGANS 


OF THE 


COMPANY. 


Heads of F'amilies, 


GUARDIANS OF THE YOUNG, and TEACHERS GEN- 
ERALLY are invited to give a careful perusal of the fol- 
lowing facts, regarding 


Musical Education in This Country, 


and the CAB/NET ORGAN, which, in its latest and most 


improved forms, as made by this Company, is rapidly 
becoming 


THE FAVORITE HOUSEHOLD INSTRUMENT, 


and exceedingly popular alike in HOMEAS, SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, LODGES, MUSICAL SOCIE- 
TIES, CONCERT ROOMS, &.; its marvelous melodious 
combinations and sustained power making it the best 
accompanying instrument for 


The Human Voice. 
The extraordinary attention paid to MUS7CAL JNSTRUC- 


What is the Best? 


It is shown by the testimony of H/GH MUSICAL AU- 
THORITIES, and by the rapid, extensive, and continually 
increasing sales of the CABJNET ORGAWMN as manu- 
factured by the 


NEW-ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


that more perfectly than any other it meets the exacting 
demands of the PRESENT DAY. 


Eighteen Thousand Organs, 


made by this concern, have been sold within four and a half 
years; and they are now sold at the rate‘of FOUR THOU- 
SAND FIVE HUNDRED ORGANS A YEAR. This 
remarkable record results from the 


Numerous Original Improvements 


invented and patented by this Company, including the Improved 


TION im the United States is showfi by the fact that over 150,000 Schools in the 
Union, with over 220,000 Teachers, and about 


Hight Million Pupils, 


To all of whom VOCAL MUSIC is taught, as a means of cultivatirig the heart and intel- 
lect, and forming character. Our schools have made remarkable proficiency in VOCAL 
MUSIC ; and impartial authorities declare that the MUS/CAL INSTRUCTION given in all 
grades of our Public Schools, is at least equal in excellence to that given in the Public 
Schools of the most cultivated cities of Germany, where this branch of education 
has received more attention than in any other part of the world. The proficiency evinced 
by AMERICAN CHILDREN, at the great annual musical exhibitions, has caused eminent 
musical critics to declare that “It far transcends the imagination of the most sanguine 
advocates of and Instruction ” 


THE LOVE OF MUSIO, 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL, is av inseparable attribute of human nature, from in- 
fancy to old age. MUSIC is a recognized handmaid of REL/GJON, MORALITY, and 
REFINEMENT. The popularity of musical entertainments, private or public, is a credit 
to the nation; and the universal’ passion for music is further illustrated by the fact that 
there are ovér 7,000 professional Musicians a the United rere and about 10,000 
professional Teachers of Music. 


THE UNEQUALED VARIETY 


of musical sounds possessed by a first-class CABJNET ORGAN, and its sustaining con- 
tinuity of sound, make it unrivaled as an accompaniment to the HUMAN VOJCE, 
individual of collective, in the FAM/ZLY C/RCLE or elsewhere. Hence it is a matter of 
public importance to obtain 7/7Z BEAST. 


Metallic Stop Action, Improved Self- Adjusting Valves, Improved Octave Coupler, Improved 


Treadle in Combination with Bellows, and the widely - renowned 


Grand Organ Expression, 


which compels admiration alike from the most susceptible and the most coldly critical hearer. 
The choice and varied character of its Combinations make it the NEB PLUS ULTRA of 
musical mechani¢gm. They embrace the Flute, Vox Celeste, Diapason, Dulciana, Manual 
Sub Bass, Principal Forte, Diapason Forte, Octave Coupler, Tremolo, Bassoon, Melophone, 
and Grand Organ Expression. These make it incomparable for charming unions and 
varieties of sound. As a piece of ornamental furniture it is distinguished for original 
elegance of designs and perfect excellence of its exterior finish. 


THERE ARE THIRTY STYLES, 


the different sizes ranging in capacity from five octaves, single reed and one bank of keys, up 
to eight sets of reeds and three banks of keys. Prices vary from $125 to $1,000. No 
inferior instrument is made by the vast corps of well-paid experts employed by the Com- 
pany. Every instrumert is ; 


Guaranteed, in Writing, 


for five years. It is a rule with this concern to furnish none but perfect work, at lowest 
remunerative rates. Extensive scale, facilities, and patronage enable them to adhere to this 
rule. In POPULAR IMPROVEMENTS, WORKMANSHIP, and PRICE, 


These Organs Challenge Competition. 


-INustrated and Descriptive Catalogues sent free, on application to 


Ww AREROOMS 
In Marble Building, No. 1299 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Representative Booksellers 
NEW ENGLAND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, 
ve the largest assortment in New England of and 
Pict SALE OR RENT.— Glenwood Hall, Won a College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
bag Vt. Said building is admirably adapted to a/ of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
ing school for boys ; will accommodate fifty | furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers ef 
come pupils with the family of the Principal. Location | a}) grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 
admirable hrful. WB. to Hiram 
May Seuinary, W. Lebe |-~HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
W Schoolmaster, who contemplates leaving 25—29 Corphill, Bosten 
teaching te engage in business when favorable oppor- blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the eee of 


Geachers’ 


language, and of 


tunity offers. Give in M where and Are 
address Business,” 1283, Springfield, 72¢ | Scribner, A New 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 


32 Co Cornhill, Boston, 
Agents for AMERICAN EpucCATIONAL SERIEs 


af, O. ms Ivison, Blak Taylor, & C 
ayior. oO. 

IR SALE.—A Boys Boarding School, the income of | te 

which is from to fifty per cent of the price asked. | igor, introductien or examination, at lowest rates ; 
Address N. N., at the this paper. 7 £ _| also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

experince A off for Send for our complete catalogue. 23 

vende two in 
Bre pay on dees Is amiar| OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
with designs, F ject, Model, and Cast Drawing. 
designs, Free-band: Object, M 


POSITION TO TEACH Chemistry and Physics, | Ke¢P @ large stock of n 
requires Mathematics and Natural Science of 


German, is desired by a gentleman who is a regular graduate me 4 


ho in now teaching in "Address AB CENTENNIAL 


Box 314, Boston. 
FPOR SALE.— The Home School” founded BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY 


ker, A.M., is offered for sale on easy terms. | Of the Great Men of the First One Hundred Years of 


First-class F — Ind A h 
addres Hou | mon was to red tae the 
season. AGENTS WANTED. 
SOCIETY REGALIA, &c. of the year ‘Send for W. ZIEGLER 
& CO., 5:8 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 7d 


J B. KIRBY & SON, of ail of Society 


Pins ‘and Badgen kinds of Society The Greatest Selling Oentennial Book is 


Pp, unexcelled ; in 
moderate. ns of Pins fun Fraternity 


a 
atten’ Not only in our thrall: history ef 100 years’ 
growth, but grand in d of our great 


F. LUTHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
KEYS AND MEDALS. and the Cen 
AB No equal extant. Over 1200 
Nassau St., New York. | MAP and a “ Bird's-eye View 
= to $120 wee 4000 mor quickly. 
HUBBARD BROS. Phila. ; 


TEACHERS schools open about this time Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, Ill; Springfield, Mase.” 68 m 


are maki 
BIC 


im want of T at once to the NEW 
ENGLAND SUnEAG ort ED TION, 16 Hawi W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Sues, Bose. No made ter famishing 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
with teachers. F. B. SNOW, Manager. For circulars and information, address F. B. Snow. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


EMBODYING THE BEST TEACHING METHODS ; INDORSED BY LEADING 
EDUCATORS ; USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


Eclectic Series of Geographies, Venable’s U. 8S. History, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
Eclectic Classical Series, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Duffet’s French Method, Evans’s Geometry, 

w’s Mo an< anners, Brown's Physiology. 
White’s ied School Arithmetics, Payne’s School Supervision, Thaiheimer's H r 

Complete Algebra, Schuyler’s Trigonometry, Schuyler’s cnoke 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS JUST ISSUED. 


The prices quoted are:—I. Recuiar Reta Price. Iwrropuction Price—For first introduction into schools 
inst in ten, Excnance Price (one-half retail F ntroduction into schools in exchange 


Smvciz Sampce Corts for examination with view to first introduction, eachers or School 
Officers, on receipt of the Introduction price. sent post-paid ty or 


SCHUYLER’S GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY : With Exercises for Students, and an Introduction to Modern Geometry. By 
A Scuuyrier, LL.D., President of Baldwin University ; author of Complete Algebra, etc. 12mo, cloth, 372 pp. $1.50. 
Retail Price. Introduction. ‘- 


Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuratien, 1.50 - 1.13 


DUFFET’S FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EXTRACTS FROM FRENCH LITERATURE : Select Readings to accompany the author’s French 


Method. By F. Durret, Professor of Languages ; member of the Association Polytechnique, Paris. 
The selections are carefully made with a view of interesting the reader, and also of introducing him to 


literature,—both once Lana. of acquainting him with its beauties, and with 
render the Freeh language Abridged biographical 
DUFFET’S FRENCH COURSE. 


Retail. Excha: 
+ 


Duffet’s French Method, Part 
Duffet’s French Method, Part ti, ° 50 
Key to 1 Daffet’s French Method, Land IL, - - - 15 15 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BLANKS. 


A number of the Blank Forms and 
and Price-list. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


M. w. TEWKSBURY, New- Engla nd Agent, NEW 


Ne. 3 School Street, BOSTON, 


mar); = 

Test-W in Exelish Orthogra- 
Fen tame which are very 
Uberal, the Publichers, or the fellowing: 


Reports recommended in Chapters PS 
been published separately, for the use of Sept 


School-Book Publishers. 


BRREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 
The Franklin Readers ( just eompieet), 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Prebiems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 
Hills Geometries. 

Correspondence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 


GEO. F. PHELPS, 4 fen’ R. W. PUTNAM, 4 
14 Bond St., New 113, 115 State St, 


(CCOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES reczivep tus 
or Marit at THe Vienna Exposition oF 18 
This was the highest prize ay Gk el books. Ve No 
other ies, on Steinwehr’ 
than “ mentee.” isee reper of 3. Comanle- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page Cxtvu.) 
in exchange for fd Books mn 
WALTER FAUNCE, 


W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 22 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


ABRAM BROWN, Agi, _‘T. T. 


56 Madison St., 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
AND TEXT - BOOKS: 


rnell’s 8 ; 
Harkness’s Series. 


For information, and terms of Wine or 


P. SONS, 
NEW YORK, 


Hart’s German for Students. 

Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols): 7ic. to $14. 
The Elemen Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
‘The Advanced Science Series (12 vols. ready), $1.50. 


Putnam’s World’s 
of Studi $1.25. 


&c., &e, 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


_| Whitney's and the Joynes-Otto German, 
Sauveur’s, Otto’s, and Pylodet’s French, 
Freeman’s and Yonge’s Histories, 
Bain’s and Siglar’s Grammars, 
Taine’s English Literature. ' 


Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 61 


NEW YORK, 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; | 


For New-England States address 
GZO. B. DAMON, 


Bchool- Book Publishers. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 

APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histo ries. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 


Oxford's Speakers. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 


Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address G. WHITTEMORE, 
56 az 77 and 79 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CT. 


J, 8: LIPPINCOTT & 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 
Cutter’s New Series of 
Sanford’s Ari 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 


Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary 

Scientific 
r of the 


furnished on application to : 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & O0., Publishers, 
56 az PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 
Folks’ History of the U. 8.; 
ritheh Authors; 
Underwood's yon Authors; 


Soule & Campbell's Pronounc Handbook 

Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of . Pron 

Whately’s English Synonyms ; Fy 

Tweed’s G Gr 1 8 Public 

Monroe’s Readings, for Home, cadings 

8 Manual of Bible Selections, Public 

Th System of Rapid Writing 
e ; 

Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 


Williams's Getting to Paris : a Book of Practice in 
French Coriversation ; 

The Latin-School Classi Fae I, and II.; 
Vose Manual for Rail Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Oe, ics, 2 vols. ; el 
DeCoulanges’ ; or, The Institutions 
Greece and Rome. 56 zz 


{I PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared fer public schools by Pror, Water Smitu, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


Tenney’s logies, 
Hopkins’s Moral 
ere Foster's Dra 
Williams & Southerland’s 


And many other School 


of 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


"TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
158 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


‘PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Ellisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
Edwards & Warren's Analytical Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS, & 


56 82 OCernhill, Boston. 


6 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


; 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Bec. branches. Has had experience as private tutor. Best of Bd 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Readers and Spellers ; 
x Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed & Graded Lessons in (an 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
...., 
ng up to 
Morse’s First Book of 3 
Science Primers; 
t's ies, 
Books. 
or [VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., | 
Spencerian Penmanship; MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, a 
: Swinton’s Geographies ; Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours, 
Gray's Botantes tc Mnclrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 


